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PREFACE 


The Pilgrim Way History Readers are based on Dr. Decroly’s concept 
of the four fundamental needs of man—shelter, food, protection from 
cold and danger, and work and recreation. 

The purpose of the series is to show children how man has developed 
by thought and work from the earliest times to the present day. 

Book I is a picture book of history which gives glimpses into the 
stages of development from the Early Cavemen to the Early Iron Age. 
It is suitable for the average reader of 74 to 8 years. 

Book II is designed for the use of children of 8 to 9 years and covers 
the period from the time of the Herdsmen to the Present Day. The material 
is mainly in story form, the chief characters in the stories being children 
of successive historical ages. The homes of these children, their daily 
life, work, and play, are thus attractively introduced to the reader. 

In Book III, the authors deal with some of the great people who 
lived during the period covered by Book II. Their aim has been to include 
those who have made a definite contribution to civilization. The children’s 
interest in these great men and women is roused by giving, where possible, 
incidents of their childhood and youth, but their heroic qualities, so much 
appreciated by children of 9 and 10 years for whom the book is intended, 
have not been forgotten. 

Book IV deals with the four fundamental needs of man as shown 
in the British way of life from Roman Britain to the Present Day. . The 
chapters are linked chronologically with the times in which the Great 
People of Book III lived. The material in the book, however, is sup- 
plementary to that which appears in Book II. For the children of 10 and 
11 years, for whom it is intended, greater detail is given than in Book Ul, 
and attention is paid to the relative development of the four fundamental 
needs during the respective periods. 

Suggestions for interesting and useful activities are given throughout 
the series. 


To 
‘the memory of that great educator, 
DR. DECROLY, 
7 ror whom the authors received great 
inspiration 1 for their teaching work 
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Hammurabi 


ABOUT 2000 B.C. 


HERE is an old nursery rhyme about Babylon. 
Do you remember it? 

“How far is it to Babylon?” 

“ Threescore and ten.” 

“ Can I get there by candlelight?” 

“ Yes! and back again.” 

So runs the old nursery rhyme, and it seems to 
suggest that Babylon is just a place in a fairy tale. 
Actually Babylon was a rich and beautiful city 
more than 2000 years ago, when people of our 
country were living in huts and lake villages. 
This very famous town stood on the banks of the 
River Euphrates which flowed with the River 
Tigris through the Plain of Babylonia, often called 


the Land of the Two Rivers. 
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One of the greatest kings that Babylon ever 
had was Hammurabi. It was he who, after thirty 
years of fighting invading tribes from the moun- 
tains of the north, brought peace, law, and order 
to his country. 

Although he lived so many years ago, we still 
have to-day two ancient records which tell us 
about his deeds and his character. The first of 
these is a collection of his letters which he wrote 
to people in other Babylonian cities. They were 
not written with pen and ink on paper, for in 
those days paper had not been invented. They 
did not look like letters at all, for they were written 
with a reed cut from a bamboo stalk on tablets 
of soft clay. The reed was cut at one end into a 
triangle and this was pressed down into the soft 
clay. It made a wedge-shaped mark and groups 
of these shapes together made a word. You will 
see some of these words in the picture on page 13. 

Hammurabi would sit in his palace dictating 
to his scribe the message he wanted to send. The 
scribe would write it down on the soft clay tablet 
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and then dust it all over with dry powdered clay 
to prevent it from sticking to the envelope. This 
envelope was another piece of clay which was 
wrapped right round the letter to protect it. Then 
the address was written on the envelope and the 
whole letter sent to the furnace to be baked. 


Messengers would go out from the palace with | 


baskets of these letters and would deliver them to 
the governors of the cities. 

Sometimes they would bring back answers 
written in the same way, and the king’s scribes 
would break the dry clay of the envelope and 
read what was inside to the king. 

Many of these letters of Hammurabi are now 
in the British Museum in London, and from them 
we know the sort of message that he would send. 
Sometimes it would show his anger towards a man 
who had failed to keep the canal clear, or to one 
who had not grown enough corn in his fields. 
At another time it would be a summons to farmers 
to attend a sheep-shearing festival in Babylon. 
Again it might be an answer to somebody who had 


HAMMURABI 


asked Hammurabi for 
advice about the mar- 
riage of his daughter 
or the building of his 
house. 

Many of the letters 
were concerned with 
questions about law, 
«punishment, and taxa- 
tion. It must gradually 


have become clear to : 


Hammurabi that the 
country needed a code 
of laws to be written 
down and set up in a 
place where everyone 
could read it. The best 
place for this would 
be the temple of the 
god Marduk, who was 
one of the most im- 
portant gods of the 
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Babylonians. This code of laws is the second 
ancient record which has been preserved. 

Hammurabi had these laws carved on a great 
pillar of black stone. At the top is a picture show- 
ing Hammurabi receiving the laws from Shamash 
the god of the Sun. Both figures are wearing 
long woollen robes. They have black hair and 
black beards, but their upper lip is shaven. Ham- 
murabi has his right hand raised. This was 
evidently the Babylonian way of paying homage to 
a god. The Sun god has wings of fire springing 
from his shoulders, and holds in his right hand the 
ring and staff which all the gods carried. 

Now the code of laws is divided into three 
parts. In the first part Hammurabi tells of all 
that he has done for the people of Babylon. He 
describes how he had canals cut to collect the 
water from the two great rivers when they were 
in flood. These canals were used to water the 
fields when there was no rain and thus ensure 
good crops of corn. ‘Then he talks of the temples 
he has built for the worship of the gods, and how, 
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by keeping a standing army, he has brought 
peace to the land. 

The second part of the writings on the stone 
pillar is a list of the laws which are to be obeyed. 
Many of them sound harsh and cruel to us, for 
they were based on the old idea of “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth ?”. One law says, 
for instance, that if a man builds a house for 
another so badly that the house falls down upon 
its owner and kills him, then the builder must be 
put to death. Or again, if a doctor treats a man for 
a wound and the man dies, then the doctor him- 
self must have his hand cut off. If a man has 
rented a field and has not grown a good crop 
there, he must pay the farmer a sum of money 
equal in value to the grain in the next field, 

If a man is killed by a robber, then the rulers 
of the town are responsible for helping his family. 
Above all, justice must be done to widows and 
».orphans. Children are protected by the laws, for 
one Taw says that children have the right to inherit 
their father’s property, Many of the laws are 


(G 864) 
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The Land of the Two Rivers 


about agriculture, which in the Land of the Two 
Rivers meant the growing of barley in fields and 
the cultivation of date palms in orchards. ‘The 
barley was made into bread, porridge, and beer, 
and the dates were used as fruit or made into 
wine or syrup. 

We know, too, that Hammurabi encouraged... 
trade between the cities. Caravans of donkeys 
from Babylon travelled across the plain carrying 


(6864) 
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Babylonian harp with calf’s head now in the British Museum. It 
is beautifully made of gold and a blue substance called lapis lazuli 


dates, corn, and woollen clothing. They brought 
back some of the things Babylon needed, such as 
copper, bronze, and wool. All the goods had the 
owner’s mark upon them, which was a clay seal, 
Many of these seals have been found among the 
ruins of Babylon and preserved. 
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The men who discovered, about fifty years 
ago, the Code of Laws, also found the remains of 
a Babylonian school. First, there was a long 
passage, at the door of which they found a clay 
register with children’s names upon it. The long 
passage led into a courtyard, out of which class- 
rooms opened. There were no chairs or tables. 
Evidently the children sat upon the sand. There 
they learned to read and to write upon the clay 
tablets. Many tablets were found on the sand, 
and upon them were exercises done by the chil- 
dren. There were rows of wedge shapes, some 
upright, some horizontal, and some slanting. A 
popular exercise was the sentence: “ He who shall 
excel in tablet writing shall shine like the sun.” 

Here is an example of some Babylonian writing 
with the English translation beneath: 


yy JE] 4 ot Se + ree St 


She put a basket 


y EHL nA & ET bh 4 


of rushes. With pitch my door she shut 
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The last part of Hammurabi’s Code of Laws is 
a message from himself to his people. He com- 
mands them to keep the laws which Shamash 
the Sun god has given to him, for the gods have 
made Hammurabi a shepherd to his people. He 
is to see that justice and peace are established in 
the land, and that the weak are never oppressed 
by the strong. 
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Alexander the Great 


356-323 B.C. 


ALEXANDER was the son of Philip, King of 
Macedonia, a country just north of Greece. 
King Philip was a great warrior and had con- 
quered the whole of Greece before his son was 
born. On the day of his son’s birth, three hun- 
dred years before Jesus Christ was born, Philip 
received three important messages. The first. was 
that his armies had just won a great victory. The 
second was that his horses had come first in the 
Olympic Games, and the third that a son had been 
born to him. 
The wise men of Philip’s court prophesied that 
this son, born on a day of glad tidings, would be 
an even greater warrior than Philip himself. 
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Alexander soon began to show that he had 
pride, courage, and intelligence. He was good at 
sport of all kinds, particularly at running, jumping, 
wrestling, and fencing, but he was too proud to 
take part in the Olympic Games, for he said he 
must have kings to compete with. 

A story which shows his courage and intelligence 
is told of him by Plutarch, a writer of Ancient 
Greece. A beautiful black horse was once bought 
by King Philip. It was called Bucephalus or Bull’s 
head, because it had a white mark like a bull’s head 
on its back. When the soldiers tried to ride it, the 
horse became very savage, kicking out with its 
hoofs and attempting to bite all who came near it. 

The young prince had the sense to notice why 
the horse was so wild. It was standing with its 
‘back to the sun and was terrified by its own shadow. 
Walking boldly forward to the animal, he turned 


it round to face the sun. The shadow disappeared 


and the horse became quiet. Then he sprang on 


to its back and brought it triumphantly to his 
father. It was then that King Philip told the 


a ai 
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boy that he must find other kingdoms to conquer, 
for Macedonia would be too small for him. 

Alexander was taught by Aristotle, one of the 
wisest and greatest of Greek teachers. We are told 
that the prince loved learning and that his favourite 
book was Homer’s Iliad, a story book of Greek 
heroes. This he always kept, together with a 
dagger, under his pillow wherever he slept. 

As a young man the prince is described as tall 
and straight, with golden hair. One eye was blue 
and the other black, which gave him an odd 
appearance. When he was in battle, he wore a 
golden helmet with tufts of white feathers at each 
side and a breastplate of gold. 

From his earliest years this young soldier 
dreamed of world conquest. He resolved to 
conquer the great Persian Empire and to make 
Greece, Persia, Egypt, and India into one great 
kingdom over which he would rule. He set out 
for Persia. His armies marched through part of 
Asia Minor, halting on the plain of Troy, where he 
was shown some of the armour belonging to his 


beloved Greek heroes. He is said to have taken 
away with him pieces of the armour, to give him 
courage when fighting his battles. 

He got as far as the Gulf of Issus, where he 
found a huge Persian army, led by King Darius, 
awaiting him. Alexander’s soldiers were arranged 
in solid blocks of men with horsemen on each side. 
The soldiers at the back had longer spears than 
the ones in front, and they carried with them 
large catapults which threw bricks, stones, and 


darts on to the enemy. As Alexander’s soldiers 
pushed forward they almost surrounded King 
Darius’ chariot. The Persian king was so terrified 
that he turned and fled, and so lost the battle. 

Alexander showed that he could be merciful 
even in war by setting free the wife and mother 
of King Darius. The Persian king had been so 
sure of victory that he had brought them with 
him to the battlefield. 

Then the victorious armies marched south, 
conquering many towns and cities on the way. 

25 
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They marched through Palestine, where they cap- 
tured Jerusalem, and then on to Egypt. On the 
banks of the River Nile, Alexander made a plan 
and laid the foundations for a large town which 
he named Alexandria after himself. It is to-day 
an important and busy port. 

The king was very anxious to complete the 
conquest of Persia, so he and his armies marched 
right into that country and were victorious in all 
the battles they fought. The Persian King Darius 
again fled from them and was later found stabbed 
by his own soldiers for cowardice. The Greek 
and Macedonian armies stayed in Persia for some 
years and met with all kinds of wonderful adven- 
tures. 

Then Alexander determined to invade India, 
and took his troops across the mountains which 
lie to the north of that country. For the first time 
they met soldiers on elephants, and were scared 
at the thought of the new and terrible dangers 
which lay in front of them in the land of India, 
Here it was that Bucephalus died and his master 


———ee EES 


Wray 


~~~ Jerusalem 


The empire of Alexander the Great. The red line shows the route of his victorious march 
to Persia and India 
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founded a city in his memory. Alexander wanted 
to get as far as the River Ganges, which was said 
to be on the edge of the world. The way was so 
hard and the soldiers had been away from their 
homes for so long that at last they refused to go 
any farther. Alexander was compelled to turn 
back but reached only as far as Babylon, where he 
died at the age of thirty-three. It is said that as 
he lay dying, his soldiers filed past to kiss his 
hand and wish him good-bye, for they admired 
his fine qualities as a soldier and a general. 

Alexander has always been called Alexander 
the Great, and in many ways he was a great man. 
He fought hundreds of battles and was never once 
defeated. At one point he is said to have sat down 
and wept because there were no more worlds for 
him ‘to’ conquer. ; 

His short life was. full of action and excitement. 
He travelled over enormous distances, built many 
new cities, and founded a vast empire. The towns 
he founded were built upon the same plan as the 
Greek cities, and he appointed men at the head 
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who would govern with justice and mercy. He 
loved everything Greek and he brought to the 
cities the Greek way of life, Greek literature and 
learning, and Greek architecture and sculpture. 
He also opened up trade routes, especially one to 
India. 

After his death the great empire he had built 
crumbled into ruin, but some of the new ways of 
thought he brought to it persist to this day. 
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Julius Caesars 


102-44 B.C. 


Aoo one hundred years before the birth of 

Jesus Christ a boy was born in the great city 
of Rome in the country of Italy. His name was 
Julius Caesar, and he became one of the greatest 
rulers and one of the finest generals that the 
world has known. 

At the time of his birth a great Roman Empire 
was growing up. This empire included not only 
some of the countries conquered by Alexander the 
Great, but also parts of Africa and Spain. 

It was Julius Caesar who enlarged the Roman 


Empire still more by conquering Gaul, the country 
we now call France. 
country. 


He also invaded our own 
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Julius Caesar was the son of a wealthy noble- 
man, and his early life was similar to that of other 
rich Roman boys. He played in the beautiful 
courtyard of his home with its coloured mosaic 
floor, its flower gardens, and its fountains. He 
was taught first by a Greek slave, and afterwards 
at school, to read from a scroll made of goatskin 
and to write with a stylus on a waxed tablet. 

As he grew older he became a fine horseman 
and a very good swimmer. He took part in all 
the Roman games and often watched the chariot 
races. He also went with his father to the Forum, 
or market-place, where he would watch the people 
and listen to their conversation. 

The Romans at this time were governed by 
the Senate, which was composed of many of the 
nobles of Rome, called patricians. Two men of 
the Senate were chosen each year to be consuls, 
or governors. Unfortunately, the Senate did not 
always rule well or wisely. The senators thought 
more about getting rich than of the well-being of 
the citizens. Julius Caesar tried to reform the laws 
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and so became a great hero with the poorer people. 

At last he was elected consul, and he, together 
with a famous soldier called Pompey and a very 
rich man named Crassus, became the most powerful 
men in Rome. When he had finished his year as 
consul, the Senate, although they hated him, had 
to give him an army to command and a province 
to look after. Thus he realized his ambition to 
become a general, and set out with his army to 
complete the conquest of the province of Gaul. 

We know a great deal about this campaign 
from a book Caesar wrote himself called The 
Gallic War. When boys and girls begin to learn 
Latin, this is one of the first books they read 
because it is written so simply. 

Caesar was a very great general. He was 
always in the forefront of his armies, or legions as 
they were called, and he shared his soldiers’ hard- 
ships so that they trusted and obeyed him. 

But he found the conquest of Gaul very diffi- 
cult. It was a country of vast forests, marshes, and 
swamps, and there were no fine Roman roads. 
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During their marches the soldiers had sometimes 
to build bridges in order to cross rivers. When- 
ever they had to settle for the night they built a 
wall of earth round the camp and a ditch sur- 


rounding the wall. 

The army marched as 
far as the coast of Gaul, 
and there Caesar looked 
across the sea and saw 
the white cliffs of Britain 
as our country was then 
called. He decided to in- 
vade it, partly to punish 
the Britons for having 
sent help to the Gauls, 
and partly for the tin and 
corn which he was anxious 


to take back with him. 


With a fleet of sailing 
ships and rowing boats, 
called galleys, Caesar 


sailed across the sea to 
3 


A Roman soldier wearing 


plated armour 
(6864) 
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Britain. But the ships could not sail very close to 
land. He has described in his book the Britons 
who were waiting on the cliffs, ready to hurl darts 
and spears upon the Roman soldiers. He calls 
them fierce warlike men with their bodies stained 
with a blue dye called woad. 

In order to land, the Roman soldiers had to 
jump into the water. Even then they were afraid 
to advance until the standard bearer called on 
them to follow him so that their Roman eagle 
should not fall into the hands of the enemy. 


Julius Caesar landing in Britain From a painting by E. Armitage, R.A. 
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When the fight was over, Caesar and his army 
landed and built camps in Britain as they had done 
in Gaul. But the Romans, accustomed to the 
calm, sunny waters of the Mediterranean Sea, 
found it very difficult to cope with the winds and 
stormy seas of Britain. They did not understand 
the tides and there was also a period of heavy rain, 
so Caesar decided to return to Gaul, taking with 
him some of the Britons as slaves. He returned 
again the next year. This time he went farther 
inland and actually crossed the River Thames. _ 

Altogether Caesar spent nine years in Gaul, 
and before he left he had made it a new part of 
the Roman Empire. He established order but did 
not interfere too much with the customs of the 
people. He encouraged them to build roads and 
some of the chiefs became Roman citizens. 

There were great rejoicings in Rome over 
Caesar’s victories, and he became more popular 
than ever with the Roman people. ‘Then the 
Senate ordered him to return and disband his 
army, for they feared his power. 
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Caesar had heard that Pompey was now the 
most powerful man in Rome, so he determined to 
take his army with him and go to Rome and fight 
Pompey. He and his soldiers reached the little 
River Rubicon. According to the law of Rome, 
no general was allowed to cross this river with an 
army. It is said that Caesar hesitated on the bank, 
and then, telling his soldiers that he had made his 
choice, he crossed the Rubicon with them. 

As the army marched on Rome, Pompey fled 
to the east. Caesar pursued him and defeated 
Pompey, who was afterwards murdered. 

Caesar returned in triumph to Rome, where he 
was made ruler or dictator. He found that there 
was much work to do. Many people were un- 
employed, houses needed rebuilding, laws were 
being broken by people in authority, and there was 
stealing and dishonesty everywhere. So he made 
plans to set these things right. 

Rome was to be rebuilt and beautified, and 
there were to be many new public buildings, 
Caesar was also anxious to make it a centre of 
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learning for all the people cf the empire. All the 
great cities were to have a new form of govern- 
ment, and new roads and canals were to be made. 

Before he could carry out all these plans he 
was assassinated on the 15th March, called by the 
Romans the “ Ides”? of March. 

Caesar had been warned by a soothsayer to 
beware the Ides of March. A meeting of the Senate 
was to be held that day, and Caesar, disregarding 
the warning, walked through the crowded streets 
of Rome dressed in his purple cloak and wearing 
a golden laurel wreath on his head. 


The Death of Caesar From a painting by Gerome 
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The senators in their white cloaks were already 
in their seats. As Caesar took his place on the 
throne near a statue of Pompey, some of the 
senators crowded round him. Suddenly they 
stabbed him and he fell dead at the foot of 
Pompey’s statue. 

For more than two hundred years after his 
death, the empire which Caesar had helped to 
build was the greatest in the world. Besides 
being a great soldier, he was a ruler and a law- 
giver, a writer of many books, and a great orator. 
He loved Rome and wished to spread Roman 
ideas of law and order throughout the great 
empire that belonged to her. 


re 
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Alfred the Great 


849-900 


Mo than a thousand years ago our country 
was inhabited by people called the Saxons. 
You have probably heard about them and of how 
they lived in villages, the labourers in little huts 
made of wood and the earls or thegns in manor 
houses. 

At that time the country was divided into 
small kingdoms, one of which was Wessex. The 
King of Wessex had four sons and Alfred was the 
youngest of these. 

Alfred must have had quite a happy childhood. 
We can imagine him playing with his brothers on 
the high hills called downs, sometimes riding on 
horseback, or running, jumping, and wrestling 

39 
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with them. ‘They were all taught to shoot with a 
bow and arrow and to throw a spear straight. At 
night the four boys would sometimes sit in the 
great hall and listen to their father as he talked 
of the brave men with whom he had fought. 
Sometimes the minstrels or gleemen would be 
there and would sing stories of battles and brave 
deeds. 

Many of these stories were about battles with 
the Danes, the great enemy of the Saxons. The 
Danes were fierce warlike men, who for many 
years had come to England to steal from the 
Saxons and burn their homes. They sailed across 
the North Sea from their mountain homes in 
Scandinavia, in long black ships with a painted 
wooden dragon at the prow. In the summer 
months the Saxons who lived near the sea would 
know that any night their sleep might be dis- 
turbed by these marauders. At first the Danes 
came only to plunder, but at last they began to 
settle in England and to make their own homes 
there. Alfred’s father and all his brothers fought 
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á : 
A Danish or Viking ship. This is a picture of the model in 
the Science Museum, London 


the Danes, and when Alfred became king he made 
a vow to drive them out of his country. 

He fought them on the land and he fought 
them on the sea. To fight them on the sea he had 
to build ships bigger and stronger than theirs, 
so he built big ships which could travel faster 
than the Danish ones and pursue them out to sea. 
In time so many ships were built that Alfred 
came to be called the Father of the English Navy. 

Then Alfred made plans to improve his army. 
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At first every man was called from 
the villages and homesteads to defend 
Wessex. This meant that the farms 
were neglected, no corn was grown, 
and sheep and cattle were lost. The 
king arranged that half the men should 
stay at home, grow the corn, and look 
after the cattle and sheep, while the 
other half went to fight the Danes. 
After a time they changed over, and 
the men who had fought in the wars 
went home to till the land, whilst those 
who had stayed at home became the 
soldiers. ‘Then Alfred provided his 
< soldiers with a uniform similar to that 
_ of the Danes. This consisted of a 
shirt made of chain mail, that is, 
of little metal rings linked together. 
They were also protected by wearing 
a helmet and carrying a shield. l 

All over Wessex the king had forts 
built. A wall of earth was erected 
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round a small hill or piece of raised ground and 
on top was a wooden fence. Outside the earth 
wall was a deep ditch. Inside these forts the 
Saxons would hide, coming out to make surprise 
attacks on the Danes. 

Alfred fought the Danes for thirty years. At 
one time he had so nearly conquered them that a 
peace was signed, and Guthrum, the Danish leader, 
promised to become a Christian. Then the Danes 
came back again, and Alfred and his followers were 
forced to live on the marshes on the borders of 
Wessex. At last Alfred drove his enemies out of 
Wessex and made them promise to live only in the 
north and eastern part of the country. The part 
where they lived was called the Danelaw. 

Alfred did many other things for his country 
besides ridding it of the Danes. The monk Asser, 
who wrote a life of Alfred, tells a story of the 
king when he was twelve years old. His mother, 
the queen, offered a beautiful book as a prize to ` 
the one who could read it first. Alfred was so 
anxious to possess it that he learned a great deal of 
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it by heart and so won the book for himself. 
When he was king, he invited learned men from 
other countries to come to England to teach English 
monks to read and write. Then he built schools 
where the monks could teach the Saxons. Most 
of the books of that time were written in the old 
Roman language called Latin. Alfred translated 
some of them into Anglo-Saxon so that the people 
could understand them. 

There was a book about geography, one about 
religion, and a book of psalms. Copies of these 
were made in the monasteries so that each school 
had the beginnings of a little library. He also 
rebuilt the churches and houses which had been 
destroyed by the Danes. 

Alfred made many wise laws for his people. 
He and his secretaries travelled about the country 
and made reports of customs which had grown up 
amongst the villagers to help them to live together 
in peace. He had the best of these written down 
and made into one book of laws, in which he 
included a copy of the Ten Commandments. He 
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then asked the monks and his secretaries to write 
down the things they remembered about the history 
of the Saxons and to keep a record of all important 
events. So the first history book of our country 
was made and called the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 


håno.Jeäðel pale elon para ofylagen. 
/[paveentyoan akon peal feope gepealo. þær 
yinbau-nyhe gepcahe ccheped oming Jappe 
hip bpobop. pid ealne hone hepe onæyccrdune: 


A part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 


Alfred also encouraged the goldsmiths and 
silversmiths and other craftsmen in their work. 
On pages 46 and 47 you will find examples of 
Anglo-Saxon horns, brooches, and other jewellery. 
He invented better ways of doing things. Among 
these were the famous candle ‘clocks. In those 
days there was no way of measuring time except 
by the sun. Alfred had candles made of wax 
which would burn for four hours. Finding that 
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~ the draughts which came in 
from the unglazed windows 
made the candles flicker and 
burn too quickly, he invented 
little lanterns made of horn 
to protect the flame. 

Alfred was such a great 
king that after his death 
many legends grew up about 
him and tales were sung by 
the minstrels. There is the 
story of Alfred and the cakes, 
and also the one which tells 
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of his wanderings into the pee- 
Danish camp disguised as a | 
minstrel. There are also tales || 
of his meetings with saints || 
and of the miracles they are || \ 
said to have worked for him. | 


In many of the minstrel songs 


he is called England’s Darling | 
and the Father of his People, | 
and although it is a thousand | 
years since he died he is still | 
known to us as Alfred the | 


Great. 
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St. Francis 


1182-1226 


St FRANCIS, known to people of his time as 

the little poor man, was born in the year 1182 
in the little walled town of Assisi, which stands 
half-way ‘up a mountain-side in Italy. 

He was the son of a rich cloth merchant called 
Bernardone. Francis was a gay, happy child whom 
everybody loved. He grew up into a handsome 
young man with dark bright eyes. 

The people of Assisi said he was just like a 
prince, because he always went about beautifully 
dressed and seemed to have everything he wanted. 
He was not greedy, but loved to share his good 
things with his friends. He gave them wonderful 
parties and went singing with them in the streets. 
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When he was twenty years old he had a very 
serious illness, and this changed his life com- 
pletely. He lost all his former gaiety and refused 
to go out with his old friends. His father and 
mother were dreadfully worried and could not 
think what had happened to their gay, cheerful 
son. 

It seemed to Francis that he had some great 
work to do in the world, but as yet he could not 
find out what it was. At first he thought that God 
meant him to fight in a holy war, but when he 
was away from home, he constantly heard a voice 
which told him to go back to Assisi, for there his 
work lay. 

Then one day Francis met a leper outside the 
city. In those days many people suffered from the 
dreadful disease called leprosy. As there was then 
no cure ‘for it, and as it was very infectious, the 
lepers were shut up in leper-houses with no one 
to care for them. They were forbidden to speak 
to other people, but they often came out and 
begged. i 
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This leper held out his hand asking for money. 
Francis was just about to turn away from him in 
disgust, when he remembered how Our Lord 
Jesus Christ healed the lepers who came to Him 
for help. Francis dismounted from his horse, 
and not only did he give the leper all the money 
he had, but he put his arms round him and called 
him his brother. 

Then Francis rode on, and when he looked 
back the leper had disappeared. It was just as 
though he had been sent to test Francis. 

After this he visited the lepers in the houses 
and helped to nurse them. He took them food, 
money, and ointment for their sores. He felt that 
at last he had begun to do the work that God 
meant him to do. l 

His father was very angry and thought that 
Francis was mad to spend all his time with people 
who were sick and poor. 

One day Francis found the ruins of a very 
small church called the Church of St. Damien. 
He was kneeling before the crucifix in prayer 
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when he seemed to hear Christ say: “ Francis, 
build my church.” 

Thinking that he was meant to provide the 
money for the church, Francis sold some of his 
father’s bales of cloth at a neighbouring fair. When 
his father discovered this, he was very angry and 
locked Francis up in a cellar. 

His mother set him free, but his father brought 
him before the bishop, denouncing him and calling 
him mad. Then Francis removed all his clothes 
and gave them back to his father, saying that he 
would go out into the world as he was and serve 
his Father God. 

The bishop gave him the coarse woollen gar- 
ment which had belonged to a peasant and tied a 
rope round his waist for a girdle. After that 
Francis always dressed in this way and wore 
sandals on his feet. 

It was then that he realized that he was meant 
to restore the little Church of St. Damien himself. 
He carried stones from the quarry nearby, and 
people at first thought he was crazy. After a time 
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they began themselves to bring stones and to help 
him in his work. 

Then he found the ruins of another little 
church in the middle of a wood, called the Church 
of St. Mary of the Angels. This he also -restored 
and built a hut near it in which he lived. It was 
while he was kneeling in this church that he knew 
what his real work was to be, for he heard in a 
vision the words which Christ had said when He 
commanded His disciples to go out into the world 
and preach the gospel. 

After a time he was joined by Brother Bernard 
and by other disciples. They all built themselves 
huts round the little Church of St. Mary. They 
went with St. Francis round the countryside, 
wearing their coarse garments and girdles of rope. 
They preached to the people, healed the sick, fed 
the poor, and helped all those in trouble. They 
worked on farms to earn enough food to keep 
them alive. 

When there were twelve of them, Francis 
went to the Pope, who gave him permission to 
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form an order of monks. They were called the 
Franciscans and they and their disciples built 
monasteries in many countries. Three of them 
came to England, one to Canterbury, one to 
London, and one to Oxford, where they built 
hostels and lived in them a life of poverty. 

St. Francis thought of all God’s creatures as 
his brothers and sisters. He wrote a hymn to 
Brother Sun, in which he mentions Sister Wind, 
Brother Fire, and Sister Water. He loved par- 
ticularly birds and animals. 

One day, when he was preaching in the country- 
side, he came to some tall trees where there were 
hundreds of birds. He called them and they flew 
down to the ground about him and bent their 
heads. Then he preached to them, telling them 
that they should be grateful to their Father God, 
who had given them water to drink, food to eat, 
and trees in which to shelter. The little birds 
opened their beaks and poured out a joyous song 
of praise. Then they spread their wings, and, as 
St. Francis blessed them, they flew up into the 
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sky and together made the shape of a cross. 

Another time Francis heard of a town, the 
people of which were being tormented by a fierce 
wolf who killed their sheep and sometimes even 
their children. 

He went alone to the wolf’s den. The creature 
sprang at him, but St. Francis blessed him and the 
wolf bent his head and put his paw into the saint’s 
hand to show how sorry he was. The two of them 
went to the town and St. Francis told the people 
that the wolf had repented, and they promised to 
look after it and feed it. After that the wolf came 
to the town every night and went from door to 
door for the food which the inhabitants saved for 
it. 

The little chapel of St. Mary of the Angels 
which St. Francis restored still stands to-day, and 
around it has been built a large beautiful church. 
On the walls are painted by Giotto, a great artist, 
pictures or frescoes of scenes in the life of St. 
Francis. In one he is preaching to the birds, and 
in another giving his cloak to a beggar. 
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Thousands of people come every year to see 
these pictures, and Assisi is full of tourists and 
pilgrims. But in the little Church of St. Mary it 
is always still and peaceful. Its walls are blackened 
with the smoke of countless candles burned there 
during the centuries, and the murmurs of prayers 
in many different languages can always be heard. 

People say that it is a holy place and that they 
can almost feel the presence of the little poor man 
who gave up all he had to do God’s work. 


Marco Polo 


1254-1324 


N the year 1268, the city of Venice in Italy was 
one of the loveliest towns in the world. It had 
canals instead of streets, and beautiful buildings. 
People travelled, too, from one part of the city to 
another in brightly-painted boats called gondolas. 
Merchant ships from all parts of the world sailed 
into the harbour, bringing cargoes of gold, coloured 
silks, jewels, perfumes, and spices. 

A Venetian boy of about fourteen was often 
seen at the harbour always asking questions of the 
old seamen. He was tall and dark with bright 
inquisitive eyes. Again and again he would ask: 

“ Have you seen my father or my uncle on 


your voyages?” 
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The boy’s name was Marco Polo, and many 
years before this his father and uncle, who were 
jewel merchants, had set out on a long journey to 
the East. 

The day came at last when they returned and 
told Marco Polo of their adventures. They had 


Model in the Science Museum, London, of the type of ship used 
by sailors at the time of Marco Polo 
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travelled, they said, as far as Russia, where they had 
met some men who were going to Cathay, or 
China as we call it to-day. They had joined these 
men and had travelled, partly by sea and partly by 
land, to the court of the great ruler of Cathay, 
whose name was Kubla Khan. 

He had received them kindly and had asked 
them about their own country and about their 
religion. Then he had sent them back to Italy 
with instructions to ask the Pope to send one 
hundred learned monks to teach his people Chris- 
tianity. 

They had been much delayed on their journey 
home, but now they decided to travel back to 
Cathay and to take Marco with them. They were 
only able to take two monks, but the monks were 
afraid and turned back. So the three of them 
travelled on together and reached the town of 
Ormuz on the Gulf of Persia. They would have 
liked to travel on by sea, but when they saw the 
strange boats made of hard wooden planks, too 
hard to be fastened together by nails, they decided 
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the boats were unsafe and went overland instead. 

They came at last to the desert of Gobi. This 
was a dark, mysterious place where the camels, 
horses, and mules wore bells on their necks to 
keep evil spirits away. They travelled over the 
hills and through the valleys of sand, carrying all 
their food with them and stopping for water at 
the oases. At last they reached the court of Kubla 
Khan. It had taken them three years to complete 
the journey, and Marco Polo was now a young 
man of twenty. 

Kubla Khan liked him at once and made him 
a member of his court. Then he began to send 
Marco all over his kingdom to visit his people. 
The young Italian came back with interesting 
stories of the habits and customs of the people 
and their way of life. 

During his travels, Marco visited the city of 
Hangchow, which must have reminded him of his 
own Venice. It had many waterways which were 
crossed by twelve thousand bridges. In the middle 
of the city were market-places where men bought 
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and sold silks and pearls, perfumes and spices, 
and lovely fruit. 

At one side of the city was a beautiful lake with 
many little islands where lovely ladies walked in 
beautiful silk gowns, wearing precious stones in 
their black hair. 

For years Marco was the governor of this city 
and shared in all its beauty. 

‘The summer palace of Kubla Khan at Xanadu, 
where the travellers spent much of their time, 
was the most beautiful place they had ever seen. 
It had a marble palace with lovely gardens of 
blossoming trees and flowers where hung “a 
bamboo pavilion swung like a tent from two 
hundred silken cords ”. 

In spite of all this splendour, the Polos 
longed to return to Venice, but Kubla Khan 
refused to let them go. At last they were asked to 
escort a princess to Persia, where she was to marry 
the king of the land. They set off with a procession 
of fourteen Chinese boats called junks, with beauti- 
ful silken sails. The journey was long and difficult 
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and it took two years to reach Persia. They left 
the princess there and went on their way to Venice. 

When they reached their old home in their old 
travel-stained clothes, none of their relatives knew 
them, for they had been away so long. 

A story is told of the way they proved their 
identity. They invited all their friends and rela- 
tives to a great feast. At first they appeared in 
brightly-coloured garments of silk. Then in the 
middle of the feast they disappeared and came 
back in clothes of crimson damask. They went 
away again and returned wearing beautiful velvet. 

When the guests exclaimed in surprise and 
admiration, they vanished again and reappeared 
in the old clothes they had worn on their home- 
ward journey. Taking a knife, Marco Polo ripped 
open the seams and out tumbled a hoard of gleam- 
ing jewels—rubies, sapphires, diamonds, and pearls 
—which had been sewn very carefully into their 
coats to keep them safe on the voyage home. Then . 
they were welcomed by all their friends and 
settled down to live in Venice. 
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Marco Polo often longed to return to Xanadu 
but the great Khan had died. 

Three years after this Marco Polo took part in 
the war with Genoa. He was taken prisoner and 
put in prison. While he was there he told the 
other prisoners tales of his travels, and one of the 
men wrote all the tales down and made a book 
which was called The Travels of Marco Polo, the 
Venetian. 

In the book we read of Marco’s journey to 
Tibet, to the north where he saw reindeer and 
sledges drawn by dogs, to the south as far as 
Burma and India. He tells of strange treasures 
that he found, a black stone that would burn 
(coal), wool that would not burn (asbestos), water 
that caught fire (petrol). . 

He tells of China’s many inventions such as 
paper money, printing, and a postal service, which 
were all unknown in Europe at that time. Some- 
times the people of his own town made fun of 
him because he used to talk of the “ millions ” of 
miles he had travelled and of the “ millions ” 
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of things he had seen. They gave him the nick- 
name of Sir Million. 

When he was dying, the priest by his bedside 
asked Marco if he had exaggerated the wonders 
he had seen. Marco replied: 

“ I have not told the half.” 

The great work of Marco Polo was that he 
brought a vast store of knowledge of the wonders 
of the east to the people of the west, and opened 
up the way for trade routes to the east. He has 
inspired others with the desire to travel and 
explore. One of these was Christopher Columbus, 
among whose treasures was a copy of The Travels 
of Marco Polo. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer 


1340-1400 


OST of us like to read or listen to stories. In 

this chapter you will read of a man who not 
only liked to hear stories but to tell them, too, and 
to write them in verse. 

His name was Geoffrey Chaucer and he was 
born in London in the year 1340. But the London 
of his day was very different from the London of 
to-day. It had a wall all round with seven gates 
guarded day and night. Inside were narrow 
streets with houses very close together. There 
were no drains and no dustbins, and all the rubbish 
was thrown into the streets. It was so unhealthy 
that three times in Chaucer’s life a dreadful 
disease called the Plague spread all over the town. 
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Outside London wall was the open country 
with fields, meadows, and woods, and little farms 
dotted here and there. Most of the people lived 
near a church and many lived in nunneries or 
monasteries. As a boy Geoffrey Chaucer lived 
near London wall by the stream of Walbrook. 

His father was a vintner, that is, a wine- 
merchant. We do not know much about Chaucer 
as a boy, but when he was sixteen, we know that 
he was a page at the court of Edward III. 

We learn from the household accounts that 
Chaucer wore a red cloak, red-and-black breeches, 
and black shoes. His duties were to wait at the 
king’s table, to make beds, to hold and carry 
torches, and to take care of his master’s clothes. 

He was soon sent to fight in the wars with 
France and was taken prisoner there. The king 
paid a sum of money for his ransom and he was 
brought back to the court, where he became a 
squire. Then he was sent abroad again, to France 
and Italy, and there he heard some of the French 
and Italian stories which he afterwards told in verse. 
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When he returned to England we hear of him 
doing many different kinds of work. At one time 
he was put in charge of the banks of the Thames 
from Greenwich to Woolwich. Another time he 
seems to have been buying and selling things for 
the king, and we hear that he was robbed of bags 
of money by highwaymen on the king’s highway. 

Then he lived in rooms above one of the gates 
of London called Aldgate. Ships which came up 
the River Thames with cargoes of wool had to 
report to Chaucer and pay a tax on the wool they 
had brought. Many kinds of people would visit 
him in his rooms. ‘There would be captains, 
sailors, wool merchants, and sometimes a knight 
or a friar. All these he remembered and put into 
the most famous of his stories—The Canterbury 
Tales. 

The Canterbury Tales are important because 
they are some of the first poems to be written in 
the English language that ordinary people could 
understand. At the court everybody spoke French, 
and scholars all over Europe spoke Latin. 
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Chaucer begins by telling us that in the spring- 
time of the year many people went on pilgrimages. 
That is, they set off, usually in a company to- 
gether, to visit the tomb of a holy man or saint. 
The pilgrims in the Tales are going to Canter- 
bury to say their prayers at the tomb of St. Thomas 
a Becket, who had been killed on the altar steps 
of the Cathedral two hundred years before. 

These people met at the Tabard Inn and, with 
the innkeeper (mine Host), they all decided to 
travel together. As the way was long they thought 
they would entertain each other by telling stories. 
There were twenty-nine pilgrims, and, besides mine 
Host, they included a Knight, a Nun, a Squire, 
a Monk, a Miller, and many others. Each one 
promised to tell two tales, one on the way there 
and one on the way back. But Chaucer did not 
finish writing all the tales, so there ar 
two for us to read. 

At the beginning there is a Prologue in which 
Chaucer tells us of the Meetings at the inn. He 
describes the pilgrims who are going to Canter- 
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bury so clearly that we can almost see them. 
There is, for instance, his description of the 
prioress. He tells us what she looked like: 
“ Her nose well shaped, her eyes grey as glass 
Her mouth full small, and also soft and red.” 

Then Chaucer describes her table manners, and 
how careful she was to wipe her mouth and not to 
let any of her food fall. We are given a vivid 
picture of her dress, her brooch, and the beads she 
wore. He tells us, too, of her kind heart, and how 
she wept when one of her dogs died, and could not 
bear to see a mouse caught in a trap. 

The tales told by the pilgrims are very different. 
The knight’s tale is about two knights Palamon 
and Arcite and their love for a fair lady Emily. 
The tale of the prioress is about a little boy Hugh 
who became a saint. The priest’s tale is very 
amusing and is about a cock and a hen and a fox. 

We learn much about the habits and customs 
of Chaucer’s time. His language is different from 
ours and we find the poems as he wrote them 
rather difficult to read. In describing the knight, 


Milter Monk 


Chaucer writes: 


“He was a verray Parfit gentil knight ”, 
where we should say 
He was a very perfect gentle knight. 


When he talks of birds singing, the poet writes: 


“And smale fowles maken melodye’’. 
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Wife of Bath 


Chaucer Clerk Prioress Pardoner Cook Knight 


There is a portrait of this Father of English 
Poetry as he has been called. It shows him to 
have been rather a fat man with a round jolly 
face. Although he died more than five hundred 
years ago, his Canterbury Tales still continue to 
interest and amuse us, because Chaucer wrote 


about men and women as he found them. 
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Wiliam Caxton 


1422-1491 


ji your classroom you probably have several 
copies of the same book, all exactly alike. This 
would not have been possible before William 
Caxton set up the first printing press in England. 
Before that every book was different. Each one was 
written by hand with a quill pen made from the 
end of a goose feather sharpened to a point. 

At first these books were only written by monks 
and their pupils, but as more people began to want 
to read and write, rich men employed scribes or 
writers to make copies for their own use. These 
scribes made their inks of different colours and 
used their own kind of lettering. They often wrote 


on thick parchment made from sheepskin. 
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William Caxton, the man who brought about a 
change in the making of books in England, was 
born in Kent in 1422. He seems to have had some 
teaching at home, because we know he could read 
and write when his father apprenticed him at the 
age of fourteen to a very rich London mercer 
whose name was Sir William Large. 

The mercers were the people who bought and 
sold silk and woollen cloth and their company was 
the oldest of all the city guilds. As an apprentice 
Caxton learned to judge the quality of cloth, to 
pick out the flaws in it, and to choose and match 
colours. 

As he walked in the procession of merchants he 
would follow the master mercers in their red and 
gold costumes and perhaps sing the mercers’ song 
which ended: 


“Of all the trades that London grace 
We are the first in time and place.” 


When William was twenty years old his master 
died, and he was sent across the sea to the land of 
Flanders, which we now call Belgium. He settled 
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down in the town of Bruges, where there was a 
company of English merchants all living in a 
house known as the English House. 

After some time Caxton became the governor 
of that house and spent many of his days settling 
quarrels between merchants and sailors. In his 
spare time he became very much interested in 
books. He visited Germany and saw some of the 
lovely books possessed by the rich people. They 
were beautifully written and illustrated by little 
pictures all painted in gay colours. 

Caxton began to copy a book himself. It was 
written in French, but Caxton changed it into 
English and called it The History of Troy. But 
he grew very tired of all this writing and told 
some of his friends that his hand was growing 
weary and his eyes dim. He began to wonder 
if he could find a quicker way of writing books, 
and a way of making several copies at the same 
time, so that more people could own them. 

When travelling in Germany and Holland, he 
had seen how people printed letters from wood. 
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of goer Bpige of England: ane, of france / pour mof 
Bumble ernane-apiltian Cartoy amonge other of pour 
fernantes fentes vubo pow peas. ReltGe joye anty victor 
qpe Woy your Enempes/ | 


WRITING AND PRINTING 
Top: an extract froma handwritten book. The letters and drawings 
were beautifully done in gold and other colours 


Bottom: an example of Caxton’s printing. The printed letters were 
similar to the handwritten letters of Caxton’s time 
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The letters or pictures (sometimes of the heads of 
saints) were cut in wood and then the raised part 
was covered in ink. When this was pressed on to 
paper, the shape of the letter or picture would be 
printed on the paper and many copies could be 
made in this way. 

Caxton soon found that wood was unsuitable 
because it cracked and splintered. He came across 
an old man in the town of Bruges who had been 
practising this printing for some time. Caxton 
joined him in his shop, and together they began 
to make small metal letters which could be put side 


.by side to make words. Then they invented a 


frame which would hold lines of these words in 
place. When all the letters were inked a whole 
page of printing could be obtained, and this could 
be done over and over again. 

After working on this for some time, Caxton 
_ brought his printing press to England and set it 


« up in a little shop near Westminster Abbey. He 


“ 


hung a shield outside the shop with a bright band 
across it. Londoners began to tell each other that 
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he X n A Y i 
Caxton showing proofs to Edward IV From the painting by D. Maclise 


the new printing press could be seen at the sign 

of the Red Pale in Westminster. 7 
King Edward IV heard about this, and one 

day he and his court came to the Sign of the” e'g 

Red Pale and watched Caxton and his men at? 

work. All round the room. were little heaps of 
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metal letters with which 
the men were setting up 
the words. People were 
very much excited about 
this new invention, but 
the scribes were afraid 
because they thought 
that there would be no 
More copying for them 
to do. 

Caxton printed church 
Services, prayers, and 
Sermons. Besides this he 
printed many stories of 
the kind that people liked : 
St ner age et Bano 
were usually about brave 
knights and fair ladies and their many adventures. 


Some of the most interesting of these stories 


were The Tales of King Arthur and His Knights 
of the Round Table, 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
and Æsop’s Fables. Some of Caxton’s beautiful 


€ ——. 
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printing is still to be seen in the British Museum 
in London. You will find an example of it, too, 
on page 77. 

Caxton died in 1491, but the work that he be- 
gan went on. More and more books were printed 
upon every subject. More and more people 
wanted to learn about things. Printing presses 
were improved and enlarged until to-day there are 
machines with large rollers which print thousands 
of newspapers every night. 


Christopher Columbus 


1451-1506 


OYS and girls who live by the sea will often 

spend much of their time watching ships and 
wondering where they came from and where they 
are going. This is the story of Christopher Colum- 
bus, who as a boy loved to watch the ships as they 
came into harbour and to listen to the sailors’ 
tales of unknown lands. 

He was born in the year 1451 in the port of 
Genoa in Italy. His father is said to have been a 
weaver and Christopher also learnt that trade. 
No doubt he saw the ships arriving from England 
with the wool which he helped his father to spin 
and weave. 


When he was old enough he went to a university 
6 83 (G 864) 
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where he learned the geography of the world as it 
was then known. He also learned about the stars 
and how men could guide ships by them. He 
always longed, however, to be a sailor, and once 
ran away from home to serve on a sailing ship. 

Columbus was born at a time when America, 
Australia, New Zealand, and most of Africa were 
quite unknown. Marco Polo and other travellers 
had brought back marvellous tales of the wonders 
of India, China, and Japan. 

People knew these countries to be rich in silks, 
gold, and jewels, and they wanted to find a sea 
way to them because the Turks were making it 
very difficult for merchants from Europe to travel 
by the overland route. 

Columbus thought that if he sailed west across 
the Atlantic Ocean he would at last reach India. 
Nobody knew what lay on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but sometimes Strange things were found 
in it. Once it was the body of a man of a different 
colour from all known men. Another time it was 
a trunk ‘of a.large pine tree or a spray of berries 
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such as the sailors had never seen before. Men 
called the Atlantic the Sea of Darkness, and were 
afraid to sail very far across it. 

When Columbus was twenty-six years old, he 
went to live in Portugal and married the daughter 
of a sea captain who had himself tried to find new 
lands. Columbus became more and more deter- 
mined to set out on a journey across the Atlantic. 
To do this he knew he would have to get the 
Support of one of the kings of Europe. He sent 
his brother to ask the help of the king of France 
and of Henry VII of England, but they were both 
too busy fighting to have any money to spare for 
Strange expeditions. 

Then Columbus went to Spain and asked the 
king and queen, Ferdinand and Isabella, to help 
him. They were also at war and refused, but after 
seven long years they sent for Columbus and 
asked him to tell them of his plans. Queen Isabella 
was a very faithful Roman Catholic, and she 
thought that if Columbus discovered new lands 
the people there could be taught the Roman 
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The “ Santa Maria”, from a model in the Science Museum, 
London 

Catholic faith. She promised Columbus that he 

should be governor of all the countries he dis- 

covered and have a share of the riches he found. 
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At last he could see that his dream was coming 
true. He bought three ships; two of them were 
small sailing ships called caravels, and named the 
Pinta and the Nina. The largest one, which 
carried the flag of Spain and had a green cross, 
was called the Santa Maria. It was a sailing ship 
with three masts with square rigging. Most sailors 
were so terrified of the Atlantic Ocean that they 
refused to go with Columbus. In the end he had 
to take for part of his crew some men who had 
been let out of prison. Altogether there were 
eighty-eight of them. 

We have been given a description of Columbus 
as he stood on the deck of the Santa Maria before 
sailing. It is said that he was a tall strong man 
standing there in his red admiral’s cloak. He had 
rather a big nose and his dark eyes looked sad. 

The three ships set out on their perilous 
journey into the unknown. Columbus kept a 
ship’s log or diary of the journey in which he set 
down how many miles they travelled each day. 
The sailors were afraid all the time and constantly 
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asked Columbus to put back to land. But he did 
not tell them how far they had gone. 

Sometimes the seas were so stormy and the 
winds so heavy that the crew almost rebelled. At 
other times the seas were smooth and the ships 
bounded lightly over the waves. Food and water 
became short, and then one day they saw some 
branches floating in the water. Strange birds 
settled on the masts of the ships, and a pole, 
curiously carved, was picked up from the sea. 

Columbus was full of hope and excitement, for 
he knew that land must be near. Suddenly one 
morning a shot rang out from the Pinta. 
This was the signal that meant land had been 
sighted. The men almost refused to believe it, 
because they had thought so many times before 
that they had seen land. But Columbus could now 
see a stretch of golden sand. Quickly he dressed 
himself in shining armour and put on his red 
admiral’s cloak. Carrying the flag of Spain in his 
hand, he stepped ashore and at once fell on his 
knees and thanked God for bringing them safely 
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through the Sea of Darkness. 

Some tall natives with black hair and skins 
the colour of copper were standing on the shore. 
When they saw Columbus and the sailors, some of 
them ran away to hide behind trees, but others 
came close and looked with curiosity at the stran- 
gers. In his diary Columbus says that these 
people were quite friendly and peaceful and kind 
to each other. 

He still thought that the land he had dis- 
covered was India and that these people were 
Indians. But he named the island on which he 
had landed San Salvador, and it is now known as 
Watling Island. He stayed there some time and 
then returned to Spain, where he was received 
with great honour by Isabella and Ferdinand. 

Through the streets of the Spanish town of 
Barcelona, Columbus led a wonderful procession, 
The picture at the beginning of this chapter shows 
what it was like. There were Indians wearing 
gold ornaments and head-dresses of coloured 
feathers. In their hands they carried more gold 
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and strange-looking weapons. Behind them walked 
Spanish sailors, some carrying brightly-coloured 
birds and others holding beautiful plants and flowers 
and wonderful fruit never seen in Spain before. 
The people lining the streets cheered the admiral 
who had brought these gifts from a new land. 

Columbus made four voyages altogether and 
each time he took larger and better ships. He 
discovered new islands, now known to us as the 
West Indies. On his last voyage he came to the 
mainland of America, but it is possible that he 
never knew he had discovered a new continent. 

After the death of Columbus many travellers 
visited the new land. Among them was Amerigo 
Vespucci, who wrote a book about it calling it 
The New World. This new world was named 
after him and is now called America. 

To-day thousands of British people travel in 
great liners across the Atlantic. Perhaps they 
sometimes think of the little sailing boat, the 
Santa Maria, and the brave man who ventured 
into the unknown to find the New World. 
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Leonardo da Vinci 


1452-1519 


T the year 1470, the town of Florence in Italy 
was a most exciting place to live in. There 
were gorgeous palaces hung with beautiful tapes- 
tries, where lords and ladies moved about in 
many-coloured silks and brocades. 

In and out came artists and craftsmen, for all 
Florence was interested in painting and sculpture. 
Actors, musicians, and playwrights formed part of 
the crowd. Sometimes poets recited their verses 
aloud, or musicians sang their songs and played 
their instruments. 

A pupil of one of the artists of this time was a 
young man called Leonardo. He had been born 
in the village of Vinci, near Florence, and was 
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always known as Leonardo da Vinci. From his 
earliest days he had been particularly interested 
in painting and modelling animals, plants, and 
flowers. 

As a boy at school he had excelled in arith- 
metic and had often confused his schoolmaster by 
asking questions that the teacher could not answer. 

His father saw that he was unusually gifted 
and sent him as a pupil to an artist in Florence. 
There he learnt so much about painting and his 
work was so good, that when he was twenty he 
became a member of the Gild of Painters of 
Florence. This was a great honour for one so 
young. 

People who knew him at that time have des- 
cribed Leonardo as being remarkably good-looking. 
He was so strong that he is said to have bent 
horse-shoes with his hands. 

Sometimes he would stand in the market- 
place and talk to people about painting or sculp- 
ture, music or poetry, and a crowd would gather 
round to listen to him. His voice was very musical 
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wi ee er eens 


The Dest Supper ge 


From a copy of Leonardo da Vinci's painting 


and he spoke with eloquence on many subjects. 

Although Leonardo was such a great painter, 
not much of his work remains to be seen to-day. 
His most famous picture is called The Last Supper, 
which was painted on the walls of a convent in i 
Milan. 

This picture shows Our Lord seated at a long 
table with His disciples on either side of Him. 
He has just said “ One of you shall betray me ”, 
and the faces of the disciples tell us what they are 
thinking. 

Another famous painting is that of a lady of 
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Florence whom he called Mona Lisa. The portrait 
is remarkable, firstly because it is so well painted, 
and, secondly, because the lady has such a strange 
smile. 

The paintings of Leonardo astonished the artists 
of his own time, because he showed light and shade, 
instead of just thinking about colour and shape as 
they did. 

He made many drawings in preparation for his 
pictures and for his sculpture. For instance, the 
heads of the disciples in The Last Supper were 
first drawn in red chalk. 

He was once commissioned to make a large 
study of a man on horseback, so he made many 
sketches showing horses’ heads and nostrils, and 
their legs in different positions. Some of these 
sketches are shown on page 97. 

All his drawings show how close and careful 
was his observation of everything. His sketches 
of small flowers such as crowfoot and wood ane- 
mone show the tiniest details. When he drew 
rushes, he was so much interested that he wrote 
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notes at the side on their colour and size. 

His drawings of animals are so accurate that we 
can almost see the bones under the skin and can 
imagine how they would move. ‘There is one 
drawing of a leg which is almost like an X-ray 
photograph. 

Most of the drawings are in pen and ink, and 
Some are so small that a magnifying glass is 
needed to see them clearly. Some of the most 
wonderful are those that show the movement of 
water. In one the water flows on and on, looking 
like tresses and coils of hair. 

It was his observation of nature that made 
Leonardo very curious about everything. His 
interest in light and shade caused him to study 
the formation of the eye and the nature of light. 

When he drew the bodies of animals or human 
beings, he had to find out all about the shape of 
their bones and how they were joined together. 
His study of flowers led him to inquire into their 
arrangement and growth. In his study of trees he 
made the discovery that the number of rings in 
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the trunk of a tree will show how old it is. 

His drawings of the wings of birds led him to 
take an interest in flight. 

He is said to have had “a burning curiosity ”. 
He kept many notebooks in which he wrote 
down hundreds of questions and recorded the 
answers to them when he could. 

Soon he began to use the knowledge he had 
gained for the making of inventions. In the picture 
Opposite are models of a flying machine, machine- 
gun, and rotating bridge, made up from Leonardo’s 
designs. 

In the flying machine, the pilot was to lie flat 
on a wooden board, moving his feet up and down 
to flap the wings, and working a windlass with his 
arms to raise the machine and drive it through the 
air. It is said that the machine would have flown 
if Leonardo had known of petrol. 

The machine-gun had three rows of twelve 
guns in each row. One row was to be fired while 
the second was being loaded and the third cooled. 

Leonardo made many other inventions. His 


SOME INVENTIONS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Models of a flying machine (top), 
machine-gun (centre), and rotating 
bridge (bottom) based on Leonardo 
da Vinei’s designs. 
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was the first drawing and the first model of a 
helicopter. He also invented the parachute. 

His knowledge of the movements of water 
helped him in his plans for the construction of 
canals and in the supply of water to towns. He 
thought of a method for staying under water for 
some time, and invented an air jacket and webbed 
gloves similar to those worn by the frogmen in the 
Second World War. 

Another of his inventions was a motor car 
which appeared to move by itself. It was really 
worked by two men who sat inside the car and 
worked two inner wheels which made the outside 
ones move along. People think this could also 
have been driven by petrol had Leonardo known 
about it. 

His work in mathematics helped him to become 
a very clever engineer, so that he was always being 
asked to make plans for the construction of bridges 
and the defence of towns in war-time. 


There are many more things that Leonardo 


could do better than anyone else. He wrote the 
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plays and pageants for festivals held in the palaces 
and composed all the music and the songs. He 
even made musical instruments. One of these was 
a silver lute which he played so beautifully that 
everyone came to listen to him. 

He also wrote books in beautiful language, in 
which he gives descriptions of mountains and 
rivers, lakes and waterfalls, and peaceful meadows 
with many coloured flowers. 

At different times he lived in Florence, Milan, 
and Venice, and in each of these towns he had a 
school where young men learned to be painters, 
sculptors, and engineers. 

He seemed to have, in addition to his other: 
gifts, a tremendous energy which made him go on 
working all the time. 

It has been said that Leonardo da Vinci was 
the greatest genius that ever lived. 


14 


William Shakespeare 


1564-1616 


Te reign of Queen Elizabeth the First was one 

of the most glorious in the history of our 
country. Many famous men lived in her reign, 
sailors like Sir Francis Drake, explorers like Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and soldiers like Sir Philip Sidney. 
But the most famous of them all was the play- 
wright and poet William Shakespeare. 

The plays that he wrote have been translated 
into almost every language, and there is hardly a 
country where they are not known. 

William Shakespeare was born in Stratford-on- 
Avon on St. George’s Day, the 23rd of April, 
1564, and people who visit this town can see his 
birthplace. His father seems to have been a 
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Shakespeare’s desk at Stratford-on-Avon 


yeoman, that is, a farmer who farmed his own 
land. 

We do not know much about William’s boy- 
hood. It is said that he went to the Stratford 
Grammar School and the desk he used can still 
be seen. He appears to have left school quite 
young, and when he was eighteen he married 
Ann Hathaway, whose cottage stands just outside 
Stratford. 

There are three things about young William 
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of which we are certain. One is that he must have 
roamed about the countryside, watching very 
closely flowers, trees, animals, and birds as well as 
the people, because he described all these in his 
plays. 

Another thing we are sure of is that he must 
have been interested in the strolling players that 
came to his town, because he knew so much about 
acting and the theatre. 

We also know that he must have loved stories, 
because he made so many of them into plays. 

In the records of the town of Stratford-on-Avon 
there are accounts of companies of strolling players 
who came to act in the town. These people would 
travel about in large wagons which they would drive 
into the courtyard of an inn. They would often use 
the wagon as a stage upon which to act their plays. 

People would watch them, either standing on the 


cobblestones of the yard or, if they were richer, 


sitting in the galleries which ran round the court- 
yard. The bedrooms of the inn led into these 
galleries, which had roofs over them, so that the 


im 
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men and women sitting there were protected from 
the rain. 

Those who were standing in the courtyard had 
no covering, and we can imagine Shakespeare 
standing with them, too much interested in the 
play to mind about the rain. Perhaps he may have 
gone to London with one of these strolling com- 
panies, so anxious was he to become an actor. 

At first he must have been very poor in London, 
and there is a story of his having to hold the horses 
of the people who visited the theatre. Then we 
hear of him beginning to act and to write plays. 
He began to make friends among some of the writers, 
actors, and poets, and they used to meet at an inn 
called the Mermaid Tavern. We can imagine how 
they would talk about the things they were writing 
and about their plans. 

One of these plans was to build a theatre in 
which Shakespeare’s plays could be acted. This 
theatre, which was called the Globe, was built on 
the south side of the River Thames, not far from 
Waterloo Station. 


nad 
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The Globe Theatre was rather like the old inns 
where the strolling players had acted. It had a 
pit or courtyard, which was open to the sky, where 
people stood to watch the plays for a penny. Round 
the sides were the galleries where some of the spec- 
tators could sit. The stage came right out into the 
pit, and some of the rich young nobles even sat on 
the stage while the actors played their parts. 
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Altogether Shakespeare wrote thirty-seven plays. 
Some of them are called the Historical Plays be- 
cause they are about real people in history—kings 
| and queens of this country such as Henry yV, 
i Richard III, King John, and many others. 
Then there are very sad plays about interesting 
people such as Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, and 
Macbeth, the Scottish King. 
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D NU AR CEN 


An outside view of The Globe Theatre in 1616 


The other plays are more cheerful and have 
happy endings. They tell of the lives and adventures 
of princes and princesses, and lords and ladies. 
There are funny parts about ordinary people, and 
strange creatures such as fairies, 


witches, and 
ghosts are brought into them. 


In all his plays Shakespeare shows how much 
he knew about the characters of people and of 
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the way they behaved to 
each other. 

We find in Shake- 
speare’s works some of 
the most beautiful poetry 
that has ever been writ- 
ten. Again and again he 
shows us his knowledge 
of the country where he 
spent his boyhood. He 
mentions the flowers, 
“the daffodil that comes 
before the swallow dares”, 
and the wild thyme, cow- 
slips, and violets that 
grow on the bank where 
the fairy queen is resting. 

He talks of “ daisies 
pied and violets blue, and 
lady smocks all silver 
white ”, which grow in 
Blachathan Pldjeoers the meadows. His people 
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in the plays mention animals he would have seen 
as a boy—the blind mole, the thorny hedgehog, 
spotted snakes, and a brinded cat. 

Some of the songs from his plays are very 
delightful and have been set to music by many 
composers, 

The greatest actors of all countries have acted 
in Shakespeare’s plays. 

In his native town of Stratford-on-Avon a 
large Shakespeare Memorial Theatre has been built 
on the banks of the River Avon. Every year a 
Shakespeare Festival is held, and people come from 


all over the world to pay their homage to the greatest 
playwright the world has known. 


Shakespeare's Birthplace 
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Galileo Galilei 


1564-1642 


OMETIMES at the seaside you will see a man 
sitting by a stand on which is a curious-looking 
spy-glass. It is called a telescope, and if you look 
through it at a ship on the horizon, the ship seems 
much nearer to you and much larger. 

This is the story of a man who made some of 
the first telescopes, and used them to find out many 
things about the sun and stars. His name was 
Galileo Galilei and he was born in Pisa in Italy in 
1564. He was a very clever boy and often amused 
himself by inventing little toys that worked. 

His father wanted him to become a doctor and 
so sent him to college, but Galileo gave all his 


time to working out problems—much harder prob- 
111 
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lems than the ones you have to do at school. 

From his earliest days Galileo watched care- 
fully things that were happening around him. 
Then ideas for inventions would come to him. It 
is said that the swinging of a lamp in a church in 
Pisa gave him the idea for a pendulum. You may 
have seen a pendulum in a big clock. It swings 
from side to side as the clock ticks, 

Galileo was not always content just to believe all 
that his teachers taught him. These clever teachers 
had said, for instance, that if two bricks of different 
weights were dropped from the same height, the 
heavier one would reach the ground first. 

Now Galileo often watched things falling from 
a height, and he did not believe that what the 
teachers said was true. They said it must be true 
because a great Greek teacher, called Aristotle, 
who had lived two thousand years before, had 
taught that it was so. Galileo knew that he must 
show them that they were wrong. 

Now in Pisa there is a tower which leans to one 
side instead of standing upright. One day with some 
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friends he climbed to 
the top of this leaning 
tower, taking with him 
two stone balls, one 
weighing ten times as 
much as the other. 
Teachers and students 
gathered round the 
foot of the tower to 
see what would hap- 
pen. Galileo dropped 
the two stones to- 
gether from the top 
of the tower. 

“Look,” said the 
students, “they have 
touched the ground at 
the same moment.” 

Galileo had proved 
that he was right. 
This annoyed the old- 
fashioned teachers, 
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who did not like the way that Galileo argued with 
them and proved them wrong. 

Galileo went, therefore, to study in another 
town in Italy, called Padua. There he heard of a 
Dutchman who had invented a spy-glass which 
made distant objects seem very near. He was very 
much interested and at once began to plan how 
he could make one himself. After much thought 
he took a long tube at each end of which he fixed 
a spectacle glass. When Galileo looked through his 
spy-glass, he knew that he had made a better one 
than the Dutchman. 

He went to the city of Venice and took some of 
the chief men to the top of St. Mark’s Church. 
They looked at the harbour where they could see 
small ships almost like specks in the distance. 
Then they looked through the telescope. Galileo 
trembled with excitement and listened eagerly to 
what they would say. 

“Why,” said one of the men, “ the ships are so 


large and so near to us, that I can see the masts and 
some sailors on deck.” 
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id Copies of telescopes made by Galileo and Torricelli, another Italian 
scientist of the same period. They are in the Science Museum, London 
The people of Venice were so excited about 
this “ wonder glass ” that crowds of them followed 
Galileo about the city, begging him to make them 
| a telescope. They thought it was just a 
toy 


“ magical 


But Galileo went on with his work making 
better and stronger telescopes, and began to look 
through them at the sky and the stars. 
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At that time people had no idea that the stars 
were worlds. They thought they were lights that 
appeared in the sky when a great man was born. 
The moon, they thought, was a piece of metal 
which reflected the light of the sun. They also 
believed that the earth was fixed and quite flat and 
that the sun moved across it during the day. 

But Galileo, as he studied the stars through 
his telescope, discovered that the moon was a 
world with mountains on it. He found, too, that 
some of the biggest stars had their own moons 
and that the sun had strange spots on it. He dis- 
covered new groups of stars that men had never 
seen before. He found that the white shining path 
in the sky, always called “ The Milky Way ”, was 
made up of hundreds of stars. 

The more Galileo studied the sky, sun, moon, 
and stars, the more certain he was that it was the 
earth that moved and not the sun. He remem- 
bered the teaching of a great man called Copernicus, 


` who had first put forward the idea that the earth 
- moved round the sun. 
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He began to write about all his discoveries and 
at first his books were widely read and praised. 

He went to live in a little house outside Florence 
near to his daughter Marie Celeste, who was a nun 
in a convent. She sent him fresh eggs and made 
him little cakes and even washed his collars for him. 

Then Galileo wrote a book called The Dia- 
logues in which he made three people argue as 
to which moved, the sun or the earth. This 
book was disliked by the Church, and Galileo was 
commanded to go to Rome to see the Pope. 

By this time he was very old and nearly blind, 
and he was compelled by threats of torture to sign 
a paper saying that all he had said about the 
movement of the-earth was not true. It is said 
that as he was led away he whispered to a friend, 
“ But it does move all the same.” 

After this, although he was blind, Galileo went 
on working and studying, but he was never allowed 
to write any more about the sun and the stars. 

We are told that he invented many other won- 
derful things, amongst them a thermometer for 
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recording the heat of the air, and a microscope. 
This is a sort of spy-glass which magnifies objects 
so much that a human hair looks as thick as a 
piece of rope. 

The work that Galileo did made it possible for 
men who came after him to discover more about 
the heavens and also more about our own World 
and the way things work in it. 


George Frederick Handel 


1685-1759 


F you have ever heard choirs of men and women 
singing together, you will probably have heard 
them singing some of the songs and choruses from 
the works of George Frederick Handel. 

Handel was born in the little town of Hallé in 
Germany in 1685. His father was a barber and 
also a doctor and very much wished his son to 
become a lawyer. But from the time he was a very 
little boy Handel loved music more than anything 
else in the world. His Aunt Dorothea used to take 
him to church, and there he would sit as quiet as a 
mouse listening to the music of the organ. 

One day when the organist was away the little 
boy tried to play the organ himself and found that 
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he could pick out some of the tunes he had heard. 
It is said that his aunt bought a clavichord, which 
is a small instrument like a piano, and put it in the 
attic of the house where they lived. Now Handel’s 
father hated music, so the small boy would creep 
up to the attic at night and there play all the tunes 
he knew. 

His father became known as a very successful 
doctor, and one day he was sent for to go to the 
court to give some advice to the Duke. George 
begged to be allowed to go with him, and it is said 
that just before the coach started the boy jumped in 
and sat beside his father. When they reached the 
court George managed to find an organ which he 
began to play. The Duke and Duchess were amazed 
that a boy of eight should play so well, and the Duke 
filled his pockets with money and said that he must 
be taught music. 

His father was very angry but dared not disobey 
the Duke, so the boy was taken back to Hallé and 
sent to the greatest musician in the town. This man 
taught him to play all kinds of instruments and 
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also to compose music. He began to write tunes. 

When he was eighteen he went to Hamburg and 
began to write music for an opera. This is a play 
where the parts are sung instead of being spoken. 
After much travelling in Germany and Italy, he 
came to England in the reign of Queen Anne. 
In this country he spent the rest of his life. 

He settled down in London and began to write 
operas, taking his stories from the legends of many 
countries. Queen Anne was so delighted with 
his music that she gave him a pension of two 
hundred pounds a year. 

After Queen Anne’s death George I came to 
the throne. This king was very fond of festivities 
and asked one of his lords to arrange a party on 
the river. There was to be a procession of decorated 
barges down the River Thames from Whitehall 
to Limehouse. Handel was asked to compose some 
special music which was to be played as a surprise 
to the king. 

It must have been a lovely scene on the Thames 
that night. When it was nearly dark, the king 


stepped on to his barge, which was gaily decorated 
with flags, garlands, and coloured lights. With 
him were many ladies and gentlemen of his court 


all gaily dressed in bright colours. Just behind 
the royal barge were the musicians with trumpets, 
bassoons, violins, and other instruments. Handel 
conducted them and they played the lovely music 
which is now known as the Water Music. George 


I was delighted and awarded Handel another 
pension. 
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There was another musical festivity in London 
when George II was king. To celebrate the end 
of the war with France, the king ordered that there 
were to be music and fireworks in the Green Park. 


A large wooden building over one hundred feet 
high was put up. At the bottom was a place for 
the musicians to sit, and above it a large figure of 
Peace. At the top of the building was a picture of 
the king handing peace to Britannia. The whole 


building was crowned by a huge sun on a pole. 
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Again Handel was asked to compose the music, 
and he held a rehearsal of it in Vauxhall Gardens, 
a very popular pleasure park, a week before the 
celebration was to take place. By this time Handel’s 
music was so popular that twelve thousand people 
went to the Gardens just to hear the music, and 
there was so great a crowd that traffic in London 
was held up for three hours. 

On the day itself, the firework display was a 
failure. The building caught fire, the great golden 
sun became a mass of flames, and the figure of the 
king fell over into a cauldron of fire. But the beau- 
tiful Firework Music “ Sprang and leaped and 
sparkled ”, and was a very great success. 

People soon grew tired of Handel’s operas, so 


he turned his attention to the writing of oratorios. 


In an oratorio there is no acting, no costume, and 


no scenery. The story, usually one from the Bible, 
is told by the singing of solos and choruses accom- 
panied by an orchestra. Handel’s most famous 
oratorio is The Messiah. It is the story of Jesus 
Christ. He wrote the music in twenty-four days, 
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When he had written the Hallelujah Chorus, the 
great song of joy, Handel said: 

“Tt will sound just as though angels were 
singing it.” 

The Messiah was Handel’s greatest success, and 
it is still sung on important occasions in this 
country to-day. 

Although he was not the greatest musician of 
all time, his “ broad singing melodies ” have given 
many people much pleasure. 

For many years Handel festivals were held in 
London, at which large choirs of men and women 
sang many of his best-known choruses, and great 
singers sang the solo parts. 

He died when he was a very old man and nearly 
blind, but his music still lives. 
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Lord Nelson 


1758-1805 


i you have ever visited Trafalgar Square in the 
heart of London, you will have seen the statue 
of a rather thin little man standing on top of a very 
tall column of stone and wearing the uniform of an 
admiral of the British Fleet. The admiral’s name 
was Horatio Nelson, and he is perhaps the most 
famous of British sailors. 

He was born in 1758 in a country vicarage in 
Norfolk. His father was a poor country parson who 
had eleven children. Horatio was always pale and 
thin, but many stories are told of his courage when 
Tbe was a boy. He is said to have been the most 


daring of all the family and to have led his brothers 
into all kinds of escapades, 
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When he was twelve years old his uncle, Sir 
Maurice Suckling, asked if one of the boys could 
become a midshipman. His brothers said: 

“ Horatio is the one to go because he is the 
bravest.” 

The uncle was very doubtful and asked: 

“ What has Horatio done that he should have to 
face such a hard life when he is such a thin pale 
little boy?” 

But Horatio was most anxious to go. 

He started out with a very smart uniform. He 
wore a white frilly shirt and a blue coat lined with 
white silk. His trousers were made of nankeen, 
which was a sort of yellow cotton cloth. With this 
uniform he wore a three-cornered hat with a gold 
cockade in front. This was the midshipman’s uni- 
form of that time. 

Sir Maurice Suckling wanted to give his nephew 
as much experience as possible, so he sent him on 
one or two voyages with the Merchant Navy. After 
taking part in an expedition to the Arctic, where 
he is said to have hunted and killed a polar bear, 
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Nelson was sent to the West Indies. He was in- 
valided home from there with a very bad fever. 

He tells us himself, in one of his journals, that 
one night, when he was feeling very much depressed 
as a result of his illness, he suddenly felt a warm 
glow of love for his country and the desire to serve 
her. 

“ Very well, then,” he said to himself, ‘‘ I will 
be a hero and fight for my king and country.” 

He quickly rose in the navy until he became a 
commander. But it was not until the war with 
France that Nelson won his greatest honours. 

Napoleon, the Emperor of France, was one of 
those rulers who, like Alexander, dreamed of world 
domination. Nelson took part in battles against 
him, and in one he lost the use of his right eye, and 
in another his right arm. 

Then Napoleon decided to take his army to 
Egypt and to start a campaign which would drive 


the British out of India. Nelson was ordered to 


find the French Fleet and destroy it, which he did 


at the Battle of the Nile in 1798. As a result 


The Batile of the Nile 


From an engraving of the picture 
by George Arnald, A.R.A. 


Napoleon was forced to give up his dream of a 
kingdom in the east. 

Nelson’s next great fight was the Battle of 
Copenhagen. It was at this battle that the signal 
was given to stop fighting, but Nelson, putting the 
telescope to his blind eye, said he could not see 
the signal. He and his men went on fighting and 


defeated the enemy. 
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After this battle, Nelson was given command of 
the whole of the Mediterranean Fleet, and he made 
the ship called the Victory his flagship. She was 
a three-decker sailing ship and she carried a 
hundred guns. 

There was at this time in Britain a great fear 
of invasion by Napoleon. It was known that 
thousands of his troops were ready on the French 
coast and that his fleet lay waiting in harbours 
to carry the French soldiers across the Channel. 
English nursemaids frightened children by telling 
them that Napoleon, or “ Old Boney ” as he was 
called, might come any night. 

But Nelson’s ships were always on the watch 
guarding the English Channel. At last the French 
ships sailed out, joined their Spanish allies, and 
met the British Fleet off Cape Trafalgar. 

When the French and Spanish ships were 
sighted, great preparations were made on board 
the Victory. Decks were covered with wet sand 
and sails were made into stretchers. Guns were 
prepared for action and deck boys pushed chests 
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The Battle of Trafalgar From a painting by Nicholas Pocock 
together to make an operating table. The surgeons 
made bandages, and furniture not actually needed 
was thrown overboard together with some of the 
livestock that had been kept on board. 

Admiral Nelson and Captain Hardy stood on 
deck. Before the battle began, Nelson sent a 
message to all his ships. The little flags signalled 
“ England expects that every man will do his duty ”. 
A ringing cheer arose from all the men and the 
battle began. 

The Spanish and French fleets sailed along in 
one line, and Nelson’s ships were in two lines at 
right angles to the enemy, as you will see from the 
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picture. Nelson attacked the front of the line and 
Collingwood attacked the rear. The Victory made 
straight for the French ships and sailed through 
a gap in their line, firing as she went. The rest 
of his ships followed, and soon all the French and 
Spanish ships were engaged in battle. 


Lord Nelson From the painting by L. F. Abbott 
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Nelson stood on deck all the time until a bullet 
fired by a seaman in the rigging of a French ship 
pierced his shoulder and broke his backbone. The 
admiral was placed on a stretcher and taken down 
into the cockpit. There he lay while the battle 
raged, until Captain Hardy came below and told 
him that the battle was won and that the French 
and Spanish fleets were practically destroyed. 

Nelson said, “ Thank God I have done my 
duty,” and then murmuring “God and my 
country,” he died. He was brought home to 
Britain and there was a great funeral procession. 
Nelson’s coffin was carried in a coach shaped like 
a ship, and in front of it waved the battle-worn flag 
of the Victory. The whole nation rejoiced in the 
victory of Trafalgar, but mourned the death of its 
great hero. 

Nelson’s victory made Britain mistress of the 
seas and ended Napoleon’s threat of invasion. 

Every year on the 2st October, wreaths and 
garlands are placed at the foot of Nelson’s column 
and the day is known as Trafalgar Day. 
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William Wilberforce 


1759-1833 


O-DAY we may often see tall dark men with 
woolly black hair walking about our streets and 
mixing with British people. These men are called 
negroes and come from different parts of Africa. 
Many of them come here to enter our universities 
and to learn about medicine, law, and science, so 


that they may go back to their own country and 
help their own people. 


It seems impossible for us to believe that at 


one time negroes were slaves. They were taken 


from their own country and crowded on to ships 


and chained together. Then they were taken to 


the West Indies and sold to the tea- and tobacco- 


planters there to work as slaves. 
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Some of them 
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Slave market in an African village From a sketch by Lieut. Henn 


were sent to work in the cotton fields of America. 
They were paid no wages and became the property 
of their masters just as though they were sheep or 
cattle. Often they were whipped and very cruelly 
treated. Some of the sad old negro songs show 
how miserable they were and how they longed for 
freedom. 

In the year 1759 a boy was born in Yorkshire 


who was to fight for their freedom. His name was 
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William Wilberforce and his father was a very rich 
man. Asa very little boy he was sent to the grammar 
school at Hull, where he seems to have been very 
popular and became one of the cleverest boys there. 
One of his school friends tells us how well he could 
sing, act, and recite, and what a leader he was in 
the school. 

When he was old enough he went to Cambridge 
University, and again was well known for his friend- 
liness to everybody. When he passed all his exami- 
nations, he decided to give up his father’s business 
and to become a member of parliament. One of 
his great friends was William Pitt, who afterwards 
became Prime Minister of Britain. 

Wilberforce was elected Member of Parliament 
for Hull. Then he came to London and led a very 
gay life there. He was very popular at all the clubs 
for rich young men. 

When he was twenty-five years old, something 
happened which changed his life. He went travel- 
ling with his mother and sister 


and a clergyman 
friend of theirs, 


Wilberforce and the clergyman 
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William Wilberforce From a picture by George Richmond 


studied the Bible and read many books together. 
William began to think that he would like to give 
his life to some great work which would help to 
make the world a happier and better place. He had 
heard of the horrors of the slave trade and of the 
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dreadful conditions on board the slave ships. Some 
Christian people in Britain had already held meet- 
ings to protest against all this cruelty, and Wilber- 
force joined them. 

He and his friend William Pitt went for a walk 
on Pitt’s estate near Bromley in Kent. The oak 
tree under which they sat and talked is still there, 
and Wilberforce told Pitt that he had decided to 
work in the House of Commons for the end of 
the slave trade. Pitt encouraged him in this, and 
Wilberforce began his work at once. 

He tried to get the House of Commons to pass 
a law which would forbid the raiding of African 
villages and the selling of slaves to rich planters. 
But the planters had their friends in the House of 
Commons, and they all tried to stop the passing 
of such a law. 

For twenty years William Wilberforce worked. 
He found out all he could about the cruelty on the 
slave ships. He took people to these ships on the 
River Thames and pointed out how small the 
accommodation was and how many slaves would be 
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crowded into that small space. He addressed open- 
air meetings all over the country, at which he told 
of the buying and selling of negroes and the cruelty 
on the plantations. 

People who had not known of these things 
began to agree with Wilberforce and to think how 
terrible it was that human beings who were all God’s 
children, whether white or black, should be treated 


in this way. 
| More and more Members of Parliament began 

to vote for the passing of the law against the slave 

trade. But there was still much opposition. Among 
| the planters and their friends Wilberforce was so 
much hated that at times he had to go about with 
men to guard him. But he won more and more to 
his side, and at last a law was passed forbidding the 
selling of slaves to any British colony. 

But although the slave trade was abolished, 
nothing had been done about the slaves already . 
in captivity. Wilberforce had to work for another 
twenty years before Parliament passed a law freeing 
all the slaves in British colonies. 
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Many years afterwards the work of Wilberforce 
was continued in America, where slaves were still 
bought and sold. People were shocked by a book 
called Uncle Tom’s Cabin written by a woman 
called Harriet Beecher Stowe. This lady lived on 
the bank of the River Ohio, and on the other side 
of the river lived many slaves. Some of these 
would escape across the ice, and she heard from 
them dreadful tales of cruelty, some of which she 
put into her book. 

In the year 1863 the great President of America, 
Abraham Lincoln, passed a law setting free all 
the slaves in America, and now all the dark-skinned 


people there can live and work for wages like the 
white people. 
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Elizabeth Fry 


1780-1845 


ie the year 1780, a little girl was born in a 
beautiful country house called Earlham Hall 
near Norwich. She was the third daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gurney and they named her Elizabeth. 
She was to become one of the greatest women in 
British History, for she spent her life trying to 
help people in prisons. 

Elizabeth, or Betsy as her brothers and sisters 
called her, had a gay and happy life at Earlham 
Hall. We know a great deal about her childhood, 
for she and her sisters all kept diaries and wrote 
in them accounts of their daily doings. They give 
us a picture of happy boys and girls playing to- 
gether in their large garden, climbing trees, fishing 
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in the ponds, going for picnics, and entertaining 
all their friends. 

The little girls wore brightly-coloured dresses 
and scarlet cloaks. Betsy even had purple boots 
with scarlet laces. They all loved dancing and would 


invite a blind fiddler to come to their house and 
play for them. 
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Their father was a very wealthy man and liked 
his children to be happy. Writing of them all in 
her diary much later in her life, Betsy wrote how 
sweet-tempered they all were. 

At that time there were no schools for the 
village children, so Betsy invited them to her house 
and began to teach them. Her sisters were rather 
amused and called the children “ Betsy’s Imps ”, 
but she went on with this work until she married 
Joseph Fry and went to live in London. 

Elizabeth and her husband belonged to a sect 
of religious people called Quakers or Friends. 
These men and women believed always in helping 
people who were poor or in trouble. Many Quakers 
met at Elizabeth’s London home, and at first all 
her time was occupied in entertaining these guests 
and looking after her children. But she longed to 
work among the poor people and help them, so 
she began to visit some of the poorest parts of 
London, helping mothers to nurse their sick children 
and taking clothes and food to those who needed 
them. Then she was asked to become a visitor to 
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the people in Islington Workhouse, and she began 
to hear about the dreadful prisons in London. 

One of her Quaker friends had visited Newgate 
Prison and had seen the men prisoners all shut up 
together in rooms without light or heat. When he 
had asked to see the women, he was refused per- 
mission to do so. The governor said that the women 
were so wild, so quarrelsome, and often so drunk 
that it would not be safe for him to enter, He at 
once thought of Elizabeth Fry and knew that she 
could help. 

When her friend told her his story, Elizabeth 
Fry went straight to Newgate and asked to be 
allowed to go in. At first the prison governor 
refused, but he was so impressed by her calm beauti- 
ful voice and her quiet manner that at last he agreed. 
The turnkey or gaoler who had to let her in was 


terrified, and said that the women would attack her 


and tear her clothes. But Elizabeth, wearing a 


plain grey frock with white collar and cuffs, was 


not afraid, although the noise coming from within 


would have frightened anyone else. 
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She went in and was horrified at what she saw. 
The dark dismal room was full of women of all 
ages. Some were ill, many were drunk, and all 
were dirty. In one corner she saw a group of 
them fighting each other. Then she saw the chil- 
dren—poor, starved-looking little creatures with 
scarcely any clothes, some of them too weak to 
stand up. 

When they saw Elizabeth, the women became 
silent and looked at her with great curiosity. Some 
of them came nearer to her but she was not afraid. 
She bent down and picking up a tiny, half-naked, 
dirty child, held him in her arms. She nursed him 
so gently that the baby was happy and put his 
head on her shoulder. 

Then Elizabeth Fry spoke to the women and 
told them that she had many children of her own. 
She asked them to help her to make the prison a 
better place to live in, and begged them to join her 
in a prayer that God would bless their work. Many 
of the women cried and some of them fell on their 
knees. 
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Elizabeth then began her work with them. She 
gathered together twelve ladies to help her. In a 
very short while the dirty rooms had been cleaned, 
soap had been provided, and the women began to 
wash themselves and their children. The Ladies 
Newgate Committee, as they were called, collected 
materials for clothes, and the prisoners began to cut 
out and make garments. 

Elizabeth knew that the children should be 
taught to read and write. After much persuasion 
the governor gave her a small room as a schoolroom, 
and one of the women prisoners was made the 
school teacher. 

Elizabeth worked unceasingly. She spoke at 
meetings all over the country and then visited the 
Lord Mayor of London, Members of Parliament, 
judges, and other people in authority and gained 
their support in her work. Through her influence, 
laws were passed that helped to make prisons 
places where criminals were shown how to be 
better people. 

In those days punishments for wrong-doing 
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were very severe. People and even children were 
sentenced to death for small thefts, and hardly 
anything was done to make sure that the prisoners 
were really guilty. Many women accused of crimes 
were sent away to Australia in convict ships. When 
they arrived, they had no home, no possessions, 
and nowhere to go. 

Elizabeth herself went with the women to the 
ships where they lay in the River Thames and saw 
that they were provided with books and needle- 
work for the voyage. She also arranged for a hostel 
to be built in Australia where the women could 
stay for a time until they found a home and work 
of their own. 

Until the end of her life, Elizabeth Fry con- 
tinued her work of visiting prisons and trying to 
improve them in this country and also abroad. 
She travelled in a coach over some of the most 
difficult roads in Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
Denmark, speaking at meetings and giving advice 
on the treatment of prisoners. 

Nowadays we have no convict ships. Our 
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prisons are clean and well-kept places, where people 
who have broken the laws of the country are given 
work to do. Every effort is made to help them to 
become good citizens and to find them work when 
they come out of prison. This is largely due to the 
untiring work of Elizabeth Fry, who thought of all 
people, however wicked, as God’s children, to be 
helped to live a better life. 


Lord Shaftesbury 


1801-1885 


MONG the many people who have tried to make 

the world a happier place for children, one of 

the greatest was Anthony Ashley Cooper, who after- 
wards became Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Ashley, as his friends called him, was born in 
London in 1801. Although his parents were rich, 
he was very lonely and unhappy. His only friend 
was his nurse, Maria Millis, who taught him to 
say his prayers, to read his Bible, and to be kind to 
those around him. Writing of her later in life, he 
said : 

“She was the greatest friend I ever had.” 

When he was twelve years old he went to the 
famous school called Harrow. One day when he 
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was walking on Harrow Hill, he saw a dreadful 
sight. Some drunken men were carrying a coffin 
which held a dead man from the workhouse. As 
they staggered along they stumbled and dropped 
the coffin to the ground. 

Ashley was shocked and horrified to think that 
because the dead man was poor and friendless, his 
body could not be buried quietly and decently. 
He made up his mind then and there that he would 
give his life to the work of caring for poor and 
friendless people. 

When Ashley, at the age of twenty-five, became 
a Member of Parliament, Britain was a very un- 
happy place for thousands of children. First there 
were the children in the mills of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. The setting up of machines for spin- 
ning and weaving wool and cotton had brought 
about a great change in the lives of working people. 
Before this they had been able to spin and weave 
by hand in their own homes. 

Now they had to live near the mills and factories 
where the great machines were. Their wages were 
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so poor that they were glad to let their children go 
to work, to help to keep the family from starving. 

Many boys and girls worked for fourteen hours 
a day looking after the machines and tying to- 
gether the ends of the wool or cotton when they 
broke. They were taken to the mills as early as 
four o’clock in the morning and had to work all 
day until the evening with very little time for food. 
If they fell asleep or paused in their work, a man 
called an overseer shouted at them and whipped 
them, and on they went again. 

Then there were the little slaves in the coal- 


mines, little boys and girls who were chained to - 


trucks of coal and made to drag them along. They 
had to pump water, carry heavy bags of coal, or sit 
in a pool of water opening and shutting a door called 
a trap. They spent the greater part of their lives 
deep down in the earth, and it seemed that there 
was no one to help them. 

Many of these children in the factories and 
mines were poor unanad boys and girls from 
workhouses. 
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‘The most cruelly treated of all were the ones 
who became chimney sweeps or climbing boys. 
| The chimneys of those days were very large and 
| it was difficult to sweep them with brushes and 
| brooms. Little boys had to go up into the dark 
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chimneys and sweep the sides, so that the soot 
covered them and blinded their eyes. 

Sometimes the bricks were so hot that the 
little sweeps were burned. Often they were almost 
choked or suffocated, and always they were terri- 
fied of these horrible places. You can read the 
story of one of these boys, Tom the chimney- 
sweep, and his cruel master Grimes, in a book 
called The Water Babies by Charles Kingsley. 

Ashley worked for these children all his life. 
He knew that the only way to make their lives 
happier and their bodies healthier was to persuade 
Parliament to pass a law forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under nine in the mills and 
factories. 

He was made chairman of a group of people 
who were asked to find out about conditions in 
factories and mills. He visited hundreds of factories 
and saw for himself the children working there. 

In 1833 a law was passed forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under nine, and factory inspectors 
were appointed to see that this law was kept. 
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Ashley went on work- 
ing for a shorter work- 
ing day for women and 
young people between 
thirteen and eighteen. 

For fourteen years 
he tried to get people 
to support the Ten 
Hours Bill, as it was 
called. He addressed 
meetings in all parts 
of the country, de- 
scribing the horrors 
he had seen. He wrote 
countless letters to 
people with influence, 
and again and again 
he tried to get Par- 
liament to pass the 
Bill. At last it became 
law that women and 


children were not to 


Lord Shaftesbury 
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From the painting 
by J. Cullier 
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work in the factories for more than ten hours a 
day. 

In spite of the fact that he made many enemies 
among the employers and also among his own 
friends in Parliament, Lord Shaftesbury then 
worked for the women and children in coal-mines. 
At last Parliament passed a law forbidding their 
employment underground. 

Then he tried to arouse the interest of people 
in climbing boys. It was not until he was seventy 
years old that, as a result of his work, an Act was 
passed forbidding the use of boys as chimney- 
sweeps. 

Another great thing that Lord Shaftesbury did 
for children was to encourage and extend the work 
of the Ragged Schools in the London slums. 
The schools had been started for ragged barefoot 
children who had no homes and nowhere to sleep 
at night. Through Lord Shaftesbury’s help these 
schools became places where the boys and girls 
could be washed, fed, clothed, and taught as well. 

These are only a few of the things that 


Lord Shaftesbury did for 
working-class people and 
children. At his funeral 
the route to Westminster 
Abbey, where he was to 
be buried, was crowded 
with people whom he had 
helped. As the funeral 
passed, one man was 
heard to say: 

“There goes our Earl. 

. We shall never see his 
like again.” 

In Piccadilly Circus, 
in London, is a beautiful 
statue of Eros, the Greek 
god of love. Very few 
people know that the 
Statue was put up as | 
a token of love and 
gratitude to the great | 
Lord Shaftesbury. 
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Queen Victoria 
1819-1901 


N Kensington Gardens, London, there is a 

small lake called the Round Pond, where chil- 
dren sail their boats on fine days. A little girl 
once lived near this pond. She was born in Ken- 
sington Palace in the year 1819 and her name was 
Victoria. You will probably have heard of her 
as one of our country’s greatest queens. 

Most of her childhood was spent in Kensing- 
ton Palace, where she was rather lonely because 
she was not allowed to play with other children. 
She was very well looked after by nurses and a 
governess called Lehzen whom she loved very 
much. 

She had lessons every day with her governess, 
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and though she loved reading and stories, she was 
sometimes bored by her other lessons. We are 
told that occasionally she had fits of temper and 
was shut up in her bedroom until she recovered. 
Perhaps she looked out of her window at the 
Round Pond and wished she could go and play 
there with other children. 

Princess Victoria grew up to be very truthful 
and straightforward. All her life she wrote letters, 
many of which have been kept and made into a 
book. 

She was very clever in other ways, too. Always 
she could draw and paint well and was very musical. 
Her voice was clear and like a bell. Although she 
was very short, only five feet two inches in height, 
she was very graceful and held herself well. People 
who knew her loved to watch her dance, which 
she did beautifully all her life. 

When Princess Victoria learned from a book 
which Lehzen showed her that she would one day 
be Queen, she was very quiet fora moment. Then 
she told Lehzen that she now understood why her 
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governess had always wanted her to work hard at 
her lessons. She added: “I will be good.” 

When she was eighteen years old her uncle, 
King William IV, died at two o’clock in the morning. 
At once the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Chamberlain hurried to Kensington Palace 
in the middle of the night, and asked to see the 
Princess. She was awakened from sleep and, hur- 
riedly putting on her dressing-gown, went quickly 
down to meet them in her sitting-room. Bending 
low, they kissed her hand and told her that she was 
now Queen. 

The first thing that Victoria did was to insist 
on having a room of her own, for hitherto she had 
always slept in her mother’s room. She realized that 
a new life had begun for her. When the court 
mourning was over, her life became much happier 
and much more free than it had ever been. 

Whenever she appeared in public, she behaved 
with such dignity that her people loved and re- 
spected her. Lord Melbourne, her Prime Minister, 
gave her his constant help and advice. 


Queen Victoria 
it 
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From a painting by G. Hayter 
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Then the question of her marriage arose. The 
Prime Minister and her uncle Leopold, King of 
the Belgians, both thought that the Queen’s cousin 
from Germany, Prince Albert, would be very 
suitable. He and his brother came to stay with 
Victoria at Windsor Castle. When he had been 
there only a few days, the Queen knew that she 
would like to marry Prince Albert. Since she was 
Queen, no man could ask her to marry him, so 
Victoria herself told the Prince that it would make 
her very happy if they could be married. 

There was a very grand wedding at St. James’s 
Palace, and Queen Victoria and Prince Albert went 
to live in Windsor Castle. 

During the twenty years of their life together, 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were very happy. 
He was a very clever and learned man, and was 
able to teach his wife many things about birds, 
flowers, and trees, for he loved the country and 
the open air. 

He did not like to live in London, so they 
bought for themselves an estate on the Isle of Wight 
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called Osborne. There they liked to spend much 
of the spring and summer, the Prince working in 
the garden, and the Queen busy with her letters 
under the trees. 

They spent one summer holiday in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and liked that part of the country 
so much that they bought a house and some land 
at Balmoral. They had ten children, and some 
of the happiest times of the family were spent 
there. 

In one of her letters Queen Victoria describes 
a particularly happy time they had on Prince 
Albert’s birthday. She says how very good all 
the children were and how they tried to please 
their father. They drew and painted, played the 
piano and the violin, and recited to him. Alto- 
gether a very happy day. 

Victoria loved her country and its people and 
was always anxious to preserve peace between 
Britain and the other countries of Europe. In all 
these affairs of state Prince Albert was her constant 
help and adviser. It was he who arranged the Great 
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Exhibition of 1851. This was held in Hyde Park 
in a specially-built hall made of glass, called the 
Crystal Palace. It was opened by the Queen with 
great ceremony as you will see in the picture 
opposite. 


Six years after this she decided that her husband. 


should be known as the Prince Consort. 

After twenty years of happy marriage, Prince 
Albert died. This changed the whole of life for the 
Queen. She was so terribly unhappy at the loss of 
her husband, that she shut herself up at Osborne 
and lived in the greatest misery and loneliness. For 
twenty years she lived like this, coming rarely to 
London, and seeing few people but her ladies-in- 
waiting, her secretaries, and her ministers of state. 

At the end of the twenty years, however, she 
came into public life once again and became more 
popular than ever with her people. 

When she had reigned for fifty years, the Queen 
celebrated her golden jubilee. She rode through 
the streets of London in an open carriage wearing 
a black silk dress with lace at the neck and sleeves. 


A view of the Crystal Palace from the outside 


Thousands and thousands of people cheered her. 

Ten years after this her Diamond Jubilee, 
commemorating sixty years of her reign, was 4 
celebrated, and although she was now a verysebdpisit 
lady, the crowds who cheered were larger than 
ever. ‘Se 

She died in January, 1901. 

The sixty-four years of the reign of Ques. 
Victoria brought more changes than had ever 
happened in the reign of any monarch. rj 
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Perhaps the most important was the growth 
of the British Empire. By the end of her reign, 
Canada, India, and Australia had their own govern- 
ments, and new lands in Africa, Burma, and 
Malaya had become part of the British Empire. 
People in all these countries acknowledged her 
as Queen and paid her homage. 

The 24th of May, which was her birthday, 
afterwards became known as Empire Day. It is 
now called Commonwealth Day, because the 
British Empire has now become the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

The many inventions and discoveries in her 
reign brought about many changes in home and 
public life. The use of gas and electricity affected 

-the lighting and heating of homes and buildings. 
Communications were made easier by the develop- 
ment, of railways, the introduction of the electric 
tram and the motor-car, and the invention of the 

telegraph system and the telephone. 
Men and women rode about on bicycles, and 
Norse traffic in the streets began to disappear. 


Left: One of the first typewriters 


Below: Edison’s original phono- 
graph (gramophone) 


SOME VICTORIAN 
INVENTIONS 


These are photographs of exhibits in the 
Science Museum, London. 

It is interesting to compare them with 
the modern versions of the typewriter, 
gramophone, telephone, and bicycle. 


Above: A replica of an early 
Bell Telephone 


Left: A “ penny-farthing” bicycle 
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The gramophone had been invented. Queen 
Victoria had not only heard records played, but 
had recorded her own voice. 

Then there were great changes in the navy. 
The wooden sailing ships of the first part of her 
reign had been replaced by ships made of steel 
and worked by steam. The first submarine had 
also been invented. 

Although there was still much unemployment 
and overcrowding in Britain among the very poor, 
the country as a whole was prosperous and was 
looked up to by all the world. 

Many reforms had been carried out, parti- 
cularly in hospitals, prisons, factories, and mills. 
Soldiers and sailors were better looked after. Army 
barracks were improved, and both soldiers and 
sailors were given better medical treatment. 

The reign of Queen Victoria is also remembered 
for all the famous people who lived then. There 


iwere great poets such as Lord Tennyson and 


Robert Browning, and great novelists such as 
Charles Dickens. Great discoveries were made 
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A Victorian family at home 


in science, and a great doctor, Lord Lister, aiia 

duced new methods in hospital treatment. 
During her reign, too, a law was passed making 

it compulsory for all children to attend school. 
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We speak of this age of progress by the name 
of the Queen who reigned so long. It is always 
known as the Victorian Age, and many people 
who watched her funeral have said that it marked 
the end of one of the greatest periods of British 


History. 
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Florence Nightingale 


1820-1910 


F you have ever visited a hospital or have spent 
some time as a patient there, you will remember 
how bright and clean everything was. But if you 
had lived 150 years ago you would have found 
hospitals in this country very different. Then they 
were dirty, overcrowded, and evil-smelling places. 
We owe the improvement in our hospitals very 
largely to the work of a nurse whose name was 
Florence Nightingale. 

Florence was the daughter of very rich parents 
who had a house in London and two houses in the 
country. 

From the time she was a very little girl, Florence 


loved dolls and animals, especially sick animals. 
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She used to pretend that her dolls were ill, would 
give them medicine, or put bandages on their arms 
and legs. If she saw a bird or animal that had 
been hurt, she would nurse it until it was well 
again. 

When they were living in their London house, 
Florence and her sister led a very gay life. They 
did not go to school but had governesses to teach 
them in their own home. As they grew up they were 
taken to balls and parties, to the theatre, and to 
the opera. So many servants worked for them that 
there was nothing for them to do, except sometimes 
arrange the flowers. 

Florence grew very tired of this kind of life 
and longed to have some real work to do. More 
and more she longed to be a nurse in a hospital, but 
when she asked her parents about this they were 
shocked and horrified, In those days nurses were 
dirty and often drunken people who neglected 
their patients. Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale refused 
to allow their daughter to mix with such people. 

Florence, however, would not give up the idea. 
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At last a chance came for her to go to Germany 
with her sister. At a place called Kaiserworth 
there was a small hospital. Florence went there 
every day and learned the duties of a nurse. When 
she returned to England, she visited many of the 
hospitals and was determined to make them into 
better and cleaner places. 

With the help of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert, 
who were great friends of hers, Florence persuaded 
some other ladies to take an interest in nursing. 
A house was found and turned into a nursing home 
for ladies who were not well off, and Florence was 
made the first matron. Somebody who was living 
at this time tells us what Florence looked like. 
She describes her as a “tall woman and very 
straight, with rich brown hair and a clear skin re 

It was not until Florence Nightingale was over 
thirty that her most important work began. A 
war broke out between Turkey and Russia. The 
Russians wanted to capture the Turkish town of 
Constantinople. Britain and France at once sent 
armies to help the Turks and most of the fighting 
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was done in a part of Russia called the Crimea. 
Children in Britain sang a song in the streets with 
this chorus: 

“ The Russians shall not have Constantinople.” 

Many British soldiers left their homes and 
families and went to fight in the Crimean War as 
it was called. A British newspaper called The 
Times sent out a young man with the army. He 
was called a war correspondent, and his work was 
to send home to his newspaper reports on the 
fighting. Many of these reports told of the dreadful 
conditions of the hospitals in which the wounded 
soldiers were living. Above all there were no 
British nurses. 

People in Britain were shocked at these re- 
ports. Florence Nightingale was horrified, and at 
once wrote to Sidney Herbert, who was now 
Minister of War, and offered to take a party of 
nurses with her to the Crimea. People gave large 
sums of money to help the soldiers, and within a 
fortnight Florence and her nurses set out for the 
town of Scutari where the military hospital was. 
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On their way they bought blankets, sheets, towels, 
soap, knives, forks, and invalid food such as rice 
and arrowroot. 

When they arrived at Scutari and reached the 
huge barracks which were used as a hospital they 
were horrified. Everything was worse than they 
had imagined. The hospital was full of rats, the beds 
were dirty and so close together that there was 
hardly room for anyone to pass between them. 
There was no lighting except for candles stuck in 
beer bottles. There were only a few old men to 
nurse the soldiers, and a few young doctors who 
could not cope with all the difficulties. There 
was only one kitchen, which was at one end of the 
hospital, and to take food to soldiers at the other 
end nurses had to walk four miles. The few blankets 
and sheets that covered the beds were so horrible’ 
that the men preferred to use their overcoats to 
cover themselves. 

Florence Nightingale set to work at once. The 
stores she had brought were all unpacked and the 
dirty floors were scrubbed and cleaned. New 
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coppers were bought and put into an empty house. 
This was made the hospital laundry, and all the 
dirty bed linen and the soldiers’ clothes were 
boiled and aired there. Two new kitchens were 
set up where invalid food could be cooked. There 
were more than two thousand wounded or sick 
soldiers in the hospital, and Florence helped the 
nurses to wash and dress their wounds. 

Then five hundred men wounded at the Battle 
of Balaclava were sent there. There was not one 
bed to spare for these men, so at once Florence 
and the nurses set to work to make large calico 
bags which they filled with hay, straw, and even 
torn-up paper. These served as mattresses for the 
wounded men. After months of hard work the 


A hospital began to look clean and tidy, the soldiers 
~ were cared for, and fewer of them died. 


Florence Nightingale worked harder than any- 


"one. Besides helping and teaching the other nurses, 


she always tried to be there when a soldier had 
an operation. Her presence gave the men courage 
to bear pain. However tired she was, she would 
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always at night walk through the wards, carrying 
a little lamp in her hand. The lamp threw her 
shadow on to the hospital walls, and as she smiled 
at the soldiers who were still awake, they would 
lean forward and kiss her shadow. ‘They were so 
grateful for all she had done for them that they 
called her “ The Lady of the Lamp ”. 

More nurses were sent out to her. She trained 
them and left them to work in the hospital while 
she went to the place where the fighting was actually 
going on. There she had huts made and used as 
field hospitals. She worked so hard and had so 
little rest that she caught a fever and was very ill 
indeed. 

All this time the people at home had been 
reading in their newspapers about the wonderful 
work Florence Nightingale was doing in the Crimea. 
She became a national heroine. Songs were sung 
about her and her photographs appeared every- 
where, even on such things as tea caddies. 

When the war ended, arrangements were made 
to give her a great welcome home. A special ship 
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was to be sent for her and brass bands were to escort 
her to London. She did not, however, want this, 
but sailed home quietly, not letting anyone know 
of her arrival. 

She returned to her country home at Leahurst 
and began to work at once for the improvement 
of the army medical and nursing service. She had 
worked so hard that she was now almost an invalid, 
but for the rest of her life she worked for soldiers 
and for the training of nurses. Her training school 
for nurses was built where St. Thomas’s Hospital 
stands in London. 

She lived to be a very old lady. Many famous 
and distinguished people visited her and asked her 
advice on many questions. 

There are memorial tablets to her in many of 
our hospitals throughout the country, but her 
greatest memorial is the cleanliness, order, and 
comfort which we find in most hospitals to-day. 
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Captain Scott 


1868-1912 


ERY far away to the south of the world lies 

a great continent of ice and snow called the 
Antarctic. No trees or flowers grow there and only 
a few sea-birds and sea-animals are to be found 
during the summer months. It is quite unin- 
habited by man. Many men have gone out to 
explore this land, and among the greatest of these 
was Robert Falcon Scott. 

This famous explorer was born in 1868 in 
Devonshire. When he was thirteen he became 
a naval cadet on board the Britannia. From the 
age of eighteen he was marked out to be the leader 
of an expedition to the Antarctic. 


Plans were made for this expedition, and when he 
183 


was twenty-three Captain 
Scott, as he was by this 
time, was put in charge 
of it. He spent months 
watching the building of 
the ship, called the Dis- 
covery, in which he was 
to sail. It was made 
especially strong so that 
it could battle with the 
ice. Then he superin- 
tended the loading of 
the ship with the neces- 


sary coal, provisions, and 


equipment. 

He chose his crew of 
naval men. There were 
also Dr. Edward Wilson 
and other men of science 
who were to make obser- 
vations on the weather 
and to find out all they 
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could about the rocks, birds, fishes, and animals of 
the Antarctic. 

When the Discovery was finished, it was taken 
to New Zealand, and from there the expedi- 
tion began its journey south on Christmas Eve, 
1901. After a month they reached the Great Ice 
Barrier, a huge solid wall of ice about one hundred 
and fifty feet high, quite flat and smooth on top, 
and stretching for many miles. 

The Discovery anchored in a small sheltered 
bay, and Scott and his friends made preparations to 
spend the long Antarctic winter there. Scott wanted 
to discover what kind of country lay beyond the 
Great Ice Barrier, so he went up in a balloon to 
find out. As a result of his observations he was 
convinced that if they could cross the great stretch 
of ice and the ridges of snow that lay beyond, they 
would come at last to the South Pole. 

Scott, with Dr. Wilson and Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton, then set out on an expedition to the south. 
In spite of the intense cold and the raging wind, 
they started off in good spirits with dogs pulling 
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the sledges along. But the dogs gradually became 
ill and one by one they had to be killed. The men 
had to pull the heavy sledges themselves, and they 
became very short of food. 

Then Shackleton fell ill, and for much of the 
homeward journey they had almost to carry him. 
At long last they reached the Discovery and spent 
the whole of the winter there, for the ship was 
stuck fast in the ice and could not be moved. It 
was three years before they eventually got back to 


The “ Discovery ” stuck fast in the ice 
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Britain, where Scott wrote a book on the voyage 
of the Discovery. 

Long and hard as this expedition had been, it 
was not nearly so arduous as Scott’s second journey 
to the Antarctic. He has given us an account of 
this in his journal which was found after his death. 
It gives a wonderful description of the courage 
and good humour of all the men, of the dangers and 
discomforts of snow-blindness and frost-bite, and 
of the last journey to the South Pole. 

This was Scott’s own expedition, and the aim 
of it was to make new scientific discoveries about 
the Antarctic continent and to reach the South 
Pole. This time his ship was called the Terra 
Nova, and he and his company set sail from New 
Zealand in November, 1910. 

His first set-back was a telegram which he 
received from Amundsen, a Norwegian explorer, 
to say that he also was starting for the South Pole. 
Scott was very anxious to get there first for the 
honour of his country, so he continued with his 
plans. 
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“ poy Tenia From a model in the Science Museum, London, 
The S.S. Terra Nova by kind permission of E. A. McKenzie, Esq. 


His next disaster was a terrific gale which 

| caused great havoc in the Terra Nova. Scott 
describes the loss of coal and provisions as well 

as the terrible plight of the horses and dogs on 

board. He gives some vivid pictures of scenes that 

awaited them when they reached the ice-floes. He 

describes the beautiful colours of the landscape 

of which Dr. Wilson made many pictures. He tells 


of the seals and the different sorts of whales and 
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the great sea-leopard and sea-elephant that Dr. 
Wilson found. He describes the penguins and the 
different kinds of birds called petrels, as well as 
some of the queer fishes and sea creatures that 
another scientist found. - 

Then he tells of the unloading of the Terra 
Nova and of the building of the hut where every- 
thing was safely stored. We have an interesting 
description of the different parts of the hut, of the 
sleeping-quarters, and of the rooms in which the 


Penguins in the Antarctic 
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From the drawing by Dr. Wilson 


From the drawing by Dr. Wilson 


Snowy Petrel 


scientists made their experiments and wrote their 


notes. The whole company seems to have been 


very happy together. We are given an account of 
their Christmas party and their Christmas feast. 
When the long Antarctic winter was over Scott 
began the march to the South Pole. He and some 
chosen companions set off in January, 1911. First 
they had to cross the great expanse of the Ice 
Barrier. At the beginning they had ponies to draw 
their sledges, but it was so intensely cold and the 
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gales so very fierce that one by one the ponies 
died or had to be killed. This meant that when they 
reached the terrible Beardmoré glacier they had 
themselves to pull the sledges on to the flat dreary 
stretches of frozen snow that led to the South 
Pole. 

When they had crossed the glacier, Scott, accom- 
panied by Dr. Wilson, Petty Officer Evans, Captain 
Oates, and Lieutenant Bowers, went on to the South 
Pole, the rest of the party turning back. 

Day after day they trudged along the dreary 
wastes of snow. They were coming to the end of 
their journey when they saw a black speck in the 


distance, When they reached it they found it to be 
the Norwegian flag flying from the top of a brown 


tent.. Inside were two letters, one of which told 
Scott that Amundsen had reached this point, which 
was the South Pole, a month before. 

This was a sad blow to the weary travellers. 
They began their journey back but met with 
misfortune all the way. A cruel blizzard raged and 
they all one by one suffered from frost-bite. Then 
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Petty Officer Evans became very ill and died, and 
the four of them struggled on again. 

Captain Oates was suffering very badly from 
frost-bite and became unable to walk. He knew 
he was delaying the others who were also weak 
and very short of food. Early one morning he 
went out into the blizzard and was never seen 
again. Scott says in his journal that it was “ the act 
of a very gallant gentleman ”. 

Scott, Wilson, and Bowers struggled on with 
their food growing more scanty and their strength 
fast failing. At last they could go no farther. They 
died in the snow only eleven miles from a camp 
which had food and supplies of everything. 

Scott’s last entry in his journal is on March 29th, 
1912. You will see it on the opposite page. 

Eight months later the bodies of the three men 
were found. Under Scott’s shoulders was his 
journal and letters to his wife, his mother, and some 
of his friends. 

The heroism and endurance of Captain Scott 
and his companions will always be remembered. 
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On the cross put up in their memory amid the ice 
and snow is a line of poetry which exactly describes 
what they did in their great adventure: 


ig 
‘To STRIVE, TO SEEK, TO FIND AND NOT TO YIELD. 


(n 
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John Logie Baird 


1888-1946 


TN may remember the old fairy story of 
“ Beauty and the Beast ”, „where Beauty is 
sent away to live far from her home. When she 
wishes to see what her father is doing, she looks 
into her magic mirror. There she sees what is 
happening to him miles away. This fairy tale has 
come true, for when to-day you look into your 
television screen, you also can see what is happen- 
ing to people a great distance away. | 

The man who made this possible was John 
Logie Baird. He was born in 1888 in Helensburgh, 
a town near Glasgow. He was the youngest of the 
family and they all lived in a manse, or minister’s 


house. 
194 
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John was not at all strong, for he suffered 
always from bad colds. His schooldays were not 
very happy, except for one thing—the Camera Club. 
He was very much interested in photography, and 
at the club meetings the boys displayed the photo- 
graphs they had taken and compared them. John 
was so keen that he saved all his pocket-money in 
order to buy the things he needed for his camera. 

Another one of his great interests was the tele- 
phone. He found out how it worked and managed 
to fix a télephone: wire between his house and that 
of a friend. All went well until a storm loosened 
the wire and a man walked into it in the dark and 
nearly had his throat cut. 

As John grew up his great desire was to make 
experiments, particularly with electricity. He first 
went to work with the Clyde Valley Electrical 
Power Company, but all the time he was busy 
experimenting. Once he caused a big explosion 
by trying to make a diamond. 

Then he decided to give up engineering and 
try to earn his living in other ways. Finding that 
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he could keep his feet warm in cold days by wrap- 
ping paper around them, Baird decided to make 
under-socks, which would serve the same purpose j 
as the paper. So he bought a large quantity of 
cheap socks, dipped them in chemicals, and took 
them round to the Glasgow shops to sell. After a 
time he sold so many that he was able to have 
an office and to employ a man to travel for him. 

When success seemed certain, one of his feverish 
colds attacked him. The doctor said that John 
must go and live in a warmer climate, so he filled 
his cases with some of his socks and other things 
he thought the West Indians might like, and sailed 
for Trinidad in the West Indies. 

When he arrived he met with much discourage- 
ment, for no one wanted to buy his socks. 

Then he had another brilliant idea. All around | 
him he saw sugar plantations and orange and lemon | 
e made up his mind to start 


trees bearing fruit. 
a jam factory. With one of his friends he built | 


some bamboo huts and made his fires in holes in 
the ground. The sugar and fruit were put into 
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copper pots for the jam to boil, but John had not 
remembered all the insects in that land. From the 
swamps and forests they came swarming around 
the jam, and John was badly stung. He became 
very ill again and had to go back to London, taking 
some of his jam with him. John used to make his 


_ friends laugh by telling them how he sold it to a 


sausage-maker. 

Then Baird tried many other ways of making 
his living. He traded in Australian honey and made 
and sold soap, but the-fogs of London made him 
so ill that the doctor ordered him to the seaside. 
He went to Hastings, and it was there that his work 
on television really began. 

For some time people had been talking about 
a new invention called wireless or radio. ‘The 
work of such inventors as Marconi had made 
it possible for sounds to be broadcast through the 
air. By this means people in their own homes could 
hear music, talks, and plays which came to them 
from a studio in London. 


One day as John walked across the cliffs near 
13 (G 864) 
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Hastings he made up his mind to find a way of 
sending pictures as well as sounds through the 
air. He had already thought about this when he 
was very young and had made a few experiments. 
So now he collected together an old hat box, 
some darning needles, a tea chest, an empty 
biscuit tin, and an old electric motor. He took these, 
together with some bicycle lamp lenses, electric 
batteries, some wireless valves, and plenty of seal- 
ing wax and glue, to his bedroom and began his 
experiments on the washstand. 

After some time, John was able to send the 
picture of a little cross on to a screen a few yards 
away. That was his first televised picture. He con- 
tinued with his work until one day, when he wanted 
a very strong electric current, he joined a thousand 
torch batteries together. He accidentally touched 
the wires, and the g shock threw him to the 
ground. The flash of light attracted the attention 
of people in the street and a small crowd gathered 
outside the house. This made the landlord very 
angry and he told Baird he must leave at once, 
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so John packed up all his queer-looking objects 
and went to London to work in Frith Street, 
Soho. 

There at first he experimented with shapes of 
letters and small objects, transmitting them on to 
a screen some yards away. By now people were 


_beginning to talk about his invention, and one day 


he was asked to go to Selfridge’s, a big shop in 
London, to show his pictures there. This he did 
for three weeks, earning enough money to continue 
with his work a little longer. 

At last all his money was gone and he had to 
ask relatives in Scotland to help him. This they 
did, and Baird was now able to work with a ventril- 
oquist’s dummy called Bill. In the year 1925 he 
was able to show Bill’s face on the screen, and 
now he knew he must get a living person to work 
with. He rushed down into Rae below and 
persuaded the office-boy to come and take Bill’s 
place. 

The boy was frightened of all the lights and 
the whirling disc in front of him, so he moved his 


now in the Science Museum, London 


Baira’s first television apparatus, 


face out of the light. When John looked at the 
screen placed in another room, he saw nothing 
there. He rushed back and gave the boy half a 
crown to keep his ead still. When he returned to 
the screen ae he saw the boy’s face on it. 
John knew then that he had succeeded in sending 


the picture of a human face from one room to 


another. 
200 
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After that he invited some very clever scientists 
to come and see his discovery. The scientists, 
some of whom had also been experimenting with 
television, were very much impressed, and one of 
them exclaimed: “ Baird has done it.” 

More men of science and also newspaper men 
visited Baird to see his work. Television began to 
~ “be talked about, and articles appeared in the papers. 

By the year 1930 it was possible to televise 
people as they sang, or danced, or talked. Some- 
times the faces on the screen were not very clear, 
but in 1931 the great horse-race known as the 
Derby was televised. It was then possible for 
people to see the jockeys on the horses and to 
watch the favourite win. 

More and more people were demanding tele- 
vision sets, and Baird and his employees found it 
difficult to supply enough. Baird was hoping to 
show the latest developments in his work at the 
Radio Exhibition in August, 1939. But this ex- 
hibition was never held. The Second World War 
began and the big transmitting station at Alexandra 
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Palace was closed down. It seemed an end to all 
Baird’s hopes. : 

He moved to Sydenham and built a laboratory 
where his scientific experiments could be carried 
on. He began to try to transmit pictures in colour, 
and he worked with a doll called Eustace who was 


dressed in a pink coat, blue trousers, and wore an, y 


Arab’s head-dress. 

He worked at Sydenham in the, midst of air- 
raids, and he received a company of journalists, the 
day after an air-raid, when his laboratory was 
strewn with broken glass. There they saw pictures 
in colour and were themselves televised. 

We are told that Baird never worried about his 
own safety in air-raids but was only concerned about 
a little kitten who lived in the laboratory with him. 

Again Baird’s health broke down and he went 
to live with his family at Bexhill, where he died 
in 1946. 4 

Although he worked so hard and courageously, 
always fighting against ill-health, John L. Baird 
las never received the honour and fame that is 


= n A 
The B.B.C. Television Studio at Lime Grove during the 
rehearsal of the children’s programme 


due to him. But his work still goes on. Every day 
interesting people and great events are seen on 
the television screen by viewers in their own homes. 
Quite recently television pictures were made of 
creatures under the- sea, and there seems to be 
no limit to the possibilities of this wonderful new 


invention. 
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Suggested Activities 


Here are some things for you to do. You will prob- 
ably think of many others yourselves. 


1, CLASS MAGAZINES 


Make three class magazines by folding sheets of thick 
paper in halves and stitching down the middle. On the 
cover of the first one write—GREAT Men or OLDEN Days. 
On the cover of the second write—GREAT MEN OF THE 
Mippte Aces. On the cover of the third write—GREAT 
PEOPLE OF RECENT TIMES. 

In the first book paste drawings and paintings about 
Hammurabi, Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Alfred 
the Great, and St. Francis. In the second book do the 
same about Nar El Chaucer, Caxton, Columbus, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo, Shakespeare, and Handel. 
In the third do the same with the other people. 


Write descriptions of your drawings and paste them 


Also write an account of anything 


under the pictures. i 
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you want especially to remember about the Great People 
and paste that into the magazine, too. It would be better 
to choose an editor for each magazine. He or she could 
help to select the most suitable work to go in the books. 
Your class-room magazines should be a record of all 
the most interesting things you can find in books or 
museums about the people you have been studying. 


2, STORY-WRITING AND STORY-TELLING 
Pretend that you are someone who was there when 

these great people were alive, and either write or tell your 

story. Here are some examples: 

(a) Pretend that you are a soldier at the court of 
King Philip of Macedonia, and describe how 
Alexander tamed his horse Bucephalus. 

Pretend you are a child in the village that was 

attacked by the wolf. Describe the scene when 

St. Francis made the wolf change his ways. 

(c) Pretend that you are a guest at the house of Marco 
Polo. Describe what Marco did at the feast to 
prove his identity. 

(d) Pretend that you are a lady-in-waiting at the court 
of Queen Isabella, and describe the procession of 
Columbus and the Red Indians through the 
streets of Barcelona. 


(b 
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(e) Pretend that you are a midshipman on board the 
Victory. Describe the Battle of Trafalgar. 

(f) Imagine that you are one of the nurses that Florence 
Nightingale took to the Crimea. Describe „your 
life at the hospital. 


These stories can be either written down and put into 


the class magazine or you can entertain your class by 


telling them. 


3, A LITTLE THEATRE 

Make a framework for some scenes in the lives of the 
people you have read about, by hinging together three 
pieces of thick cardboard with gummed paper, so as to 
form three sides of a square. Paint the background on 
sheets of paper which you can pin on to the inside of the 
cardboard. They can be changed as the scene ators. The 
figures can be cut-outs you have painted on stiff paper or 
cardboard. 


4, PLAYS d 


Make up and act y about scenes in the lives of the 
great people. For example, here are some in the life of 


Alfred the Great: 


(a) The scene in his 
presented with the book he has won as a prize. 


mother’s bower when Alfred is 
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(b) Alfred and his nobles discussing the building up 
of his army and navy. 

(c) Alfred goes to the Danish camp disguised as a 
minstrel. 

(d) Alfred and the burnt cakes in the swineherd’s 
hut. 

(e) Alfred describes to his nobles the making of the 
candle-clocks. 

You can choose the scenes from the lives of the other 


characters yourself. 


5. SUGGESTED HANDWORK 

Hammurabi. Make a clay tablet with a message 
scratched on it. 

Alfred the Great. Copy out a poem and illuminate 
the first letter of each line. 

Caxton. Make on a potato-cut the initials of your 
name and then use it to print with. 

Columbus and Nelson. Try to make a model from soft 
wood, preferably Balsa wood, of the Santa 
Maria or the Victory. =~ 

Elizabeth Fry, Queen Victoria, and" Florence Nightin- 
gale. Dress a doll in the Quaker costume of 
Elizabeth Fry; or the dress of a little girl in the 


a 
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_ early part of Queen Victoria’s reign; or in the 
nurse’s costume of Florence Nightingale. 


6. A HANDEL CONCERT 
` Arrange a concert from some of Handel’s music, such as: 


(a) Songs— Where er You Walk. 
P - -Come See Where Golden-hearted Spring 
(Minuet from “ Berenice ”’). 
.. Silent Worship. 
(b) Records—The Firework Music. 
Solo from “ The Messiah P 
Part of the “ Hallelujah Chorus gi 


(c) Solos (by teacher or a pupil)— 
Largo. 
Air from the “ Water Music”. 
A ‘ 
TA VICTORIAN MUSEUM 
belongs to the time of 


Bring any small thing that 
y ora halfpenny, 


Queen Victoria, for example, a penn 
a fan, a needlework sa pler, wax flowers, lustres, anti- 
macassars, ae from family albums, Victorian 
‘children’s books such as Kate Greenaway OF the Fairchild 
Family. You could also paint pictures of things used in 


the Victorian times, such as the penny-farthing bicycle, 


4 
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an early railway train, gas brackets with fish-tail burners, 
waxed fruit under a glass globe, a hansom cab, man, woman, 
and child in the costume of early Victorian times. 

Label all your specimens and pictures. 
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